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ILLING the Silo: How It is Done.—This 
Fis just the article you have been waiting 
for. How ripe should corn or sorghum be 
before cutting it for silage? Is it necessary 
to add water? After the silo is filled, how 
should the top be covered? All these ques- 
tions are answered, and detailed instruc- 
tions given for filling the silo 


Plant More Small Grains and Other Fall- 
sowed Crops.—For years the Southern farm- 
ers have made low yields of small grains. 
Do you know why the yields are so low? 
Small grains make bigger yields when sowed 
on a firm seedbed and fertilized. Are you 
bothered with the Hessian fly? This insect 
pest is an important factor in determining 
the time of seeding. Find out more about 
the small grains 


Get Expert Advice Before Using Weevil Reme- 
dies.—When you go to spending more money 
on an uncertain cotton crop, you want to be 
certain you know what you are doing. If the 
land is not capable of producing good cotton, 
it won’t pay to poison. If there is only a 
slight infestation of weevils, leave the poison 
off. Knowing when to poison and when not 
to poison is most important.. Mr. Alvord says 
we should get expert advice 


How the Cotton Farmer Who Wills to Do So, 
May Have Rich Land.—Fertile soil is essen- 
tial to profitable crop production. If one- 
half of your cultivated land is planted to 
cotton, what crops or variations of crops 
would you adopt to make your soil more fer- 
tile and increase your profits? The success- 
ful farmer has not only got to know what 
cropping system to use, but also have the will 
to put the system into operation. This arti- 
cle will help you 


The Greenest Cook I Ever Trained.—Isn’t it 
exasperating to have your opinions disre- 
garded by someone who knows less than you, 
but thinks she knows more? “Mrs. Farmer” 
had a proposition on her hands. She almost 
“boiled over” at times, but she kept her 
temper. Would you be as patient as “Mrs. 


Farmer” under the circumstances?... Page 10 


Hay Fever: Its Causes and Treatment.—What 
is wrong with him? He has been sneezing 
for the last five minutes. His eyelids are 
red and he keeps rubbing them. Why he has 
hay fever. Dr. Washburn tells how to treat 
this ailment 


In Next Week’s Issue.-—How would you im- 
prove your community? Watch for next 
week’s paper and read Dr. Poe’s discussion, 
“How to Make Our Home Neighborhood a 
Better Place to Live in.” That pasture prob- 
lem is a real one. How is it going to be 
solved? You will find some valuable infor- 
mation in next week’s “More Money” article 
a to Make Larger and Better Pas- 
ures. 
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THE BEAUTY IN CUTTING AND SHOCKING CORN LIES IN THE FACT THAT YOU SAVE EVERY- 
THING IN AN ECONOMICAL WAY 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 












Hay Fever: Its Causes and Treat. 
ment 


























































| AY fever is most frequent in the sum. 
| mer and fall months, though it may 
occur at any time of the year. It jg 
nearly always caused by the plant dust 
(pollen) from wild 
plants. A majority 
of the cases in the 
Southern United 
States are caused by 
the pollen from the 
common ard giant 
rag-weeds which 
grow in neglected 
fields and along 
|| roadsides. Hay 
1 | x DR. WASHBURN fever may also be 
| v : caused by pollen 
= at from wormwood, cockleburs, and_ the 
goldenrod. A spring type of the disease 
is caused by certain kinds of grasses. 
















































































In addition to the persons who suffer 
from regular types of hay fever, there 
are others who suffer from the emana- 
tions of animals, such as the horse, the 
cat, the dog, and from the odors of ctr- 
tain fruits and flowers, from musk and 
ipeeac. 


















































The symptoms of hay fever begin 
soon after the inhalation of the pollen 
or odor; these are congestion of the nos- 
2 . . trils, reddening and itching of the eyelids, 
\ ‘ First among the virtues of irritation of the roof of the mouth and 
\ throat, and spasmodic attacks of sneez- 
' mB, ing. As a rule, marked depression and 
the good Maxwell are the bodily weakness follow an attack, espe- 

cially if the attacks come on at short 
intervals. 


2 © . 

Cord tires, non-skid front and t ] i 
vear; disc steel wheels, de- rugge ess a re la 1 ity The best treatment of hay fever is to 
mountable y bene “yt hub; find the cause and remove it; whatever 
Dabsi hn = tag a » weaned h - h h f plant or plants bring on an attack should 

c : ae F ants b an atté ‘ 
_ar horn ; unusually long W 1C t © armer Wal its be destroyed and prevented from grow- 
prings , clutch and bsake ac . 7 . The ragweed ar 
Hg , : ing near the house. 1e ragweed and 

“someshe bly ndlp ! id | } d i I | hi m the goldenrod, being the chief cause 
ang, semaikably easy; new 4 “ : = : “ ause, 
type water-tight wind-shield, a ee S 1 1S otor Car. should be particularly avoided. In se- 
vere cases and in cases of long stand- 
ing, it is often necessary for the patient 
to move to a locality where these weeds 
do not grow 
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MAXWELL-MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


It is important that the patient main- 


‘Th d tain his general health. He should work 
é€ OO and sleep in the open air, eat a well- 


balanced diet, and be careful that the 


bowels move regularly. All irritating 
substances, such as mustard and the con- 
diments, should be excluded from the 
patient’s diet, and meats should be eaten 
only in limited amounts. The mouth, 
nose, and throat should be examined by 

A h a specialist and any defects found should 
be corrected. 


During an attack, sodium bicarbon- 
ate (the ordinary cooking soda) taken 
in doses of 15 grains (one-fourth level 
teaspoonful) every four hours may give 

























= faa TT ame 9 relief Spraying or washing the nose 
2 muy 1) J) A and throat with a weak solution of the 
Wheat ea Oy: soda often stops an attack. Recently, 


many cases.of hay fever have been cured 
by the patient being vaccinated with an 
extract of plant pollen. This seems to 
be particularly effective in the cases 
| which are caused by the rag-weed and 
the goldenrod. Hay fever vaccine 1s 


marketed by many drug houses and can 


4 a e . 7 . = ene e j 
— receive the right kind of fertilization rx! | be given by the family physician. It 
1 they are to be profitable under the present WENSBORU | should also be mentioned that injecticns 
Yr ry 2 iti | of adrenalin will instantly relieve most 
= sepa -setage m~ the farm. w attacks of hay fever, as will also spray- 
Se a fertilizer con aini ing with a weak solution of the adren- 
ing agon aig 


alin. Adrenalin, however, is a 


3 to 5 POT Because of carefully selected and which must be administered only under 
O long seasoned material, master work- || the directions of a doctor. : 


manship and a great record to maintain 


Winter Oats 











and 6% to 8% if these grains are to be followed b 

ee ae eee Ti > t y grass or oonll) I Canes, tne s as 
since. ‘Shave to titate Gt Pane wensboro Wagons are now in use ‘“ 9 wre 
prices than last pe am gan fod gant | a 9 a Geer Sean Sones etter Os igh so 25 1 | Home-grown Ham and” With 
again find that ’ is getting it, you will years constant hard service. That is | | Milk to Drink 


: the kind of service we build into a | | 
Potash Pays wagon, GREAT deal has been said and wiit- 
' There is an Owensboro like that f ten about henless, cowless, and sovv- 
SOIL AND CROP SERVICE. P AS : ¥ = a ; ike that tor ‘ 1 1enless, COW ess, anc s« 
_ ~ ise VICE, POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Mgr. you at a reasonable price. Ask your | | less farms. “Where there is a will there 
New York ; dealer or let us tell you. Write to— is a way,” hard though it may be to 
carry out the way. 


OWENSBORO WAGON co., INC. A garden well cared for, a cow well 






































: Free Catalog salle sin explains Dept. 102 Owensboro, Ky. fed and groomed, a few hens well fed 
if See ee eee | he and carefully handled, and a hog two 

: money on Farm Truck or Road are y ar ed, anc a hog or wi 
nee Wagons, ave steal or wood wheels to fit given the best kind of care, along wiih 
eects - ae gear. Send for fy on such stuff as the average farmer pro- 
: a = te: pe duces, will pull the family through the 
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winter in good shape and pay expenses 
as they go. 
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Wanted —Railway Mail Clerks | 


$135 to $190 7 _FRANKLIN INSTiTUTE, 




















- Pre-War Prices 






Many a farmer who now sees only wu 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















Preparing ‘for the Fall Litters 


OW 1s the time to prepare for the 

proper care of the fall litters. Fall- 
farrowed pigs can be made profitable 
if properly Candied, but it is doubtful 
if the fall litters are profitable if al- 
lowed to go through the winter and on 
the pastures the next summer to be 
fattened with the spring litters the 
next fall. They come at a season when 
there may be an abundance of cheap 
feed for the sows. They require but 
little feed to keep them growing dur- 
ing the winter, for the young pig makes 
the best use of feed. But they do not 
do well in mud and dirty sleeping 
quarters during the cold weather of 
winter. 

If the pigs come in September and 
October, by the time they are weaned 
in November and December there may 
be ready for them green feed, which 
while saving a little feed will greatly 
increase the growth during the winter. 
Of course, there will be times during 
the winter, especially in the northern 
parts of the Cotton Belt and during 
severe winters, that the pigs cannot do 
much grazing, but during these short 
periods they will do well on corn, pea- 
nuts, soy beans, and tankage. 


* But fall litters require more atten- 
tion to lots, feeding troughs, or floors, 
sleeping quarters, and general care. 
Some protection from worms and lice 
are also required as well as from mud, 
dampness, and cold. Now is the time 
to make ready for giving the fall lit- 
ters the feed and care necessary to 
make them profitable. 


Protect the Livestock From Mud 


OW much feed is wasted by feeding 

in the mud, in barn lots knee deep 
in slush, or in damp, drafty sheds and 
stables? Is it not fair to suppose that 
less feéd is required by an animal that 
has reasonable freedom from mud and 
a dry place to lie down? We need lit- 
tle protection from cold, at most only 
protection from wind and rain; but do 
not all farm animals, especially if con- 
fined, need protection from mud and 
dampness? 


Would not the mules, even, do on less 
feed if the barn lots were not knee 
deep in mud and the stables, even 
though they be open, were dry and 
clean and free from drafts? Surely 
the young pigs, calves, colts and all 
young stock do better and make more 
growth on'the same feed if given dry, 
clean sleeping quarters and reasonable 
freedom from mud. 


During an open winter it is difficult 
to prevent the barn lots becoming 
muddy. But are they not often allow- 
ed to get in worse condition than nec- 
essary? Is it not practicable to have 
a firm walk from the house to the barn, 
from the stables to the water troughs 
and from the barn to the roadway? 
Could not the mud holes be filled up, 
the lot raised above the surrounding 
land and ditches made to prevent 
water coming on to the barn lots from 
Other land? All these would not pre- 
vent mud, deep mud during or after a 
prolonged wet season, but they would 
make a big improvement over usual 
conditions. 


We wonder if to raise a lot, large 
enough to give the livestock room to 
move about in the open, and to put a 
roof over it so as to maintain dry 
quarters for the stock at all times, 
would cost more than it costs to build 
the warm barns thought necessary in 
the extreme North? To raise one-half 
acre one foot above the surrounding 
soil would require the moving of con- 
siderable dirt, and to roof this over 
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would also cost considerable, but 
would it cost more than to build a 
warm barn to protect an equal num- 
ber of livestock from the cold and 
snow of northern climates. 

But if this is not done, surely now that 
the crops are laid-by, something can 
be done to fill up, drain, and improve 
the barn lots against the winter mud. 


The Chief Obstacle to Dairy 


Development 
READER asks: “What is the chief 
obstacle to dairying in those sec- 
tions of the South where cotton 1s now 
the main crop?” 

The chief obstacle is the mental at- 
titude of the cotton growers, and there 
is no obstacle quite so great in any 
line of farm production, as a lack of 
the will to do it. We do not think that 
there is any serious obstacle in the cli- 
mate or soils of the South. Such as 
exist, like heat, mud, insect pests, etc., 
are as easily overcome, if the man does 
his part, as are the obstacles of other 
sorts which have been overcome in 
other sections where a dairy industry 
has been developed. For instance, a 
raised area or a concrete surface with 
a roof over it, to keep-cows out of 
the mud, will probably cost no more 
in the Mississippi and Arkansas Delta 
country, than tight, warm barns for 
keeping cows comfortable, and other 
devices for preventing the freezing of 
water, silage, etc., cost in the cold sec- 
tions of the north and northeast. 


It is the duty of the ‘livestock hus- 
bandman to protect his stock from any 
hardships arising from climatic and 
other conditions, and we believe this 
can be done in the South at no more 
expense of money and labor than in 
other parts of this country. We, there- 
fore, are forced back to a considera- 
tion of the man, when the question of 
dairying in the South is raised. 


Next to a lack of will to develop 
dairying, comes the lack of dairy 
knowledge and equipment and the ab- 
sence of dairymen. 

It is a difficult and consequently a 
slow process, this developing of a new 
industry, where there is little knowl- 
edge and almost no equipment neces- 
sary for carrying on the new business 
successfully. If the cotton gins, com- 
presses and marketing system now in 
existence, by which cotton is produced 
and handled, had to be built up from 
nothing and without any knowledge of 
cotton growing to start with, one can 
readily imagine that it would be a slow 
and difficult task. This is true of any 
new business, but it is especially true 
of any new farming industry, because 
of the conservative disposition of the 
farming classes. The very nature of 
their business, production of farm 
crops, being so largely an individual 
matter, tends against cooperative or 
combined efforts, and therefore, there 
are no sudden revolutions in agricul- 
tural production. 


But when to these difficulties is add- 
ed that of a lack of will to develop any 
other line of production the obstacles 
are certainly large and real 


Where the will to succeed in dairy-. 


ing exists on a Southern farm, there is 
a fair chance for success. The will to 
succeed must be strong enough to ‘ead 
to acquiring a working knowledge of 
dairying, as well as to secure the other 
necessary. equipment. Dairy knowl- 
edge, sufficient to make a success of 
the industry, can now be secured by 
any one who has the will to do so, but 
it requires considerable will to over- 


come all difficulties and acquire this 
knowledge. Dairying is a high type of 
farming and requires more knowledge 
and equipment than required for crop 
production only; for the dairyman 
must not only produce crops economi- 
cally and successfully, but he must in 
addition care for, breed, and feed cows 
successfully, and also handle the dairy 
products efficiently. 


Two money crops, dairy products 
and cotton, require more thought, 


more labor, 
and is a 


more ability, more capital, 
more difficult task than the 
handling of either alone; but when 
well handled two money crops are 
more profitable and more satisfactory 
as a general rule than one money crop. 


To introduce dairying onto the cot- 
ton farms of the South as an addi- 
tional money crop or source of farm 
revenue will be no easy tagk and if it 
comes will come slowly, but we repeat 
that the greatest obstacle 1s a lack of 
will to do so, among cotton farmers. 


Filling the Sito: How It Is Done 


HE quality of the silage depends more 

on the manner of filling the silo than 
on the type of silo or the kind of silage 
material with which it is filled. That is, 
given a silo that is smooth and tight, and 
silage-making material suitable for si- 
lage, such as corn or sorghum, and the 
quality of the silage will depend on the 
way the silo is filled or on how the ma- 
terial is put in. Silos made of wood, 
concrete, tile, iron, brick, or of other 
materials, will preserve the silage with 
about equal efficiency if their walls are 
reasonably smooth and tight. If the si- 
lage comes out of such a silo in an unsat- 
isfactory condition, the place to look for 
the cause of the trouble is in the filling 
of the silo. The man, and usually noth- 
ing else, is to blame for any defect in the 
silage. Either unsuitable silage crops 
were used, the material was not in the 
right condition, it was not cut right, was 
not distributed evenly and packed suffi- 
ciently, or there was some other fault 
of management. 


Corn may be too dry or too ripe; that 
is, it may not contain moisture enough, 
but much more frequently it has been 
put in too green, not ripe enough, or 
when it contained too much moisture. 
It is best to put corn in when it contains 
enough moisture to pack and keep with- 
out additional water, but if it gets too 
dry, water may be added and good silage 
made. Too much water might be addea 
to dry corn, but there is more danger 
that not enough water will be added if 
the corn is really too dry. 


Sorghum very seldom gets too ripe or 
too dry to make good silage. It should 
be ripe, with the seeds hard, before it is 
put in the silo, when there will still be 
ample moisture in the leaves and stalks 
to cause it to pack and preserve the 
silage, if it is cut sufficiently short, prop- 
erly distributed and packed around the 
walls. 


The finer the material is cut the better, 
so far as the preservation of the silage 
1s influenced thereby The lower half of 
the silo may be filled with material cut 
a little longer or coarser than the top 
half, if necessary to save time, for silage 
material cut an inch or three-quarters of 
an inch, can be cut faster than it can be 
cut one-half inch. The general aim 
should be to cut the silage as short or 
fine as practicable, because the material 
will pack and keep belies, and if the 
stalks are large and hard, the silage will 
be eaten better if cut fine. 

The equal distribution of the material 
in the silo and the packing of it around 
the walls is of great importance in pre- 
venting waste and securing a good qual- 
ity of silage. Careful attention to these 
points will pay in all cases. Two or three 
men in the silo all the time will usually 
prove a good investment. When the job 
of filling the silo is started, it may be 
more economical to continue and rush 
the work until it is completely filled, but 
many recommend that after all is put 


into the silo that it will hold, that it be 
left two or three days to settle, and then 
filled again. Only in this way can a 
large, unfilled space at the top be avoid- 
ed. In fact, some believe it pays-to allow 
the material to settle a couple of days at 
least twice, and then refill. The finer the 
material put on the top can be cut and 
the more closely it is packed, the less 
material will spoil on the top and have 
to be thrown away when feeding starts. 


Various methods of “sealing” the top 
are practiced, all of which are probably 
of some value, The aim is to exclude 
the air or prevent it penetrating the ma- 
terial too deeply. The greatest loss is 
around the walls, but all over the top 
there may be a loss of from four to eight 
inclfes of material, according to the suc- 
cess attained in “sealing” the top. The 
material should be cut very fine and very 
thoroughly packed around the walls, not 
alone as regards the last few inches of 
material, but especially for the last sev- 
eral feet of material put in. It will also 
aid if the top surface material is thor- 
oughly wet and packed. Some use fine 
grass hay, which is cut, wet thoroughly, 
and packed. Several inches or a foot of 
this material is‘sometimes put on. 


Recently ‘it has been recommended to 
cover the top with tar building paper or 
roofing. The heat and moisture from 
the silage material cause the paper to 
stick together and form a tight covering. 

Attention to securing a fine, closely 
packed, moist top surface that will tend 
to exclude the air will prevent a deep 
loss of silage, which in a careless filled 
silo, where no attempt has been made to 
“seal” the top may amount to consid- 
erable. 

The cost of silage is largely determined 
by the cost of filling the silo. Hauling a 
long distance, or producing the silage a 
long distance from the silo, adds greatly 
to the cost of filling the silo, just as pro- 
ducing a low tonnage per acre adds 
greatly to the cost of producing the 
silage material. 


Cotton Seed and Corn for Calves 


READER asks: “How will a mix- 

ture of equal parts of cotton seed 
and shelled corn do for a growing calf? 
Will the mixture cause the calf to 
lay on fat, or grow, or both?” 


The term calf is indefinite. A calf 
may be of any age less than a year— 
one month old or 11 months. If the 
calf is getting milk or has not been 
weaned we would advise leaving out 
the cotton seed and feeding shelled corn 
only, with some good, sweet hay added. 
But if the calf has been weaned, even 
though it is on pasture it should have 
some feed richer in protein than corn 
to make the best growth. For such a 
calf, we advise one part of cottonseed 
meal to two or three parts of corn, if 
on pasture. If not on pasture then 
such a calf should also have some 
good legume hay. 


Some believe calves, that is, cattle 
under a year old, should not be fed 
cottonseed meal, but a calf past six 
months of age, as it should be before 
it is weaned, will take one part of cot- 
tonseed meal, to two or three parts of 
corn by weight and be benefited by it. 


We doubt if cotton seed should be fed 
to any calf, especially if the calf is on 
pasture, for cotton seed contains too 
much oil which tends to cause too great 
looseness of the bowels. Besides cot- 
ton seed and cornin equal parts do not 
contain sufficient protein for a growing 
calf. If oats, wheat bran, etc., are 
not available, or cost too much, then 
we adyise using cottonseed meal and 
corn for a calf over six months of age 
that has been weaned, rather than cot- 
ton seed and corn. Cotton seed must be 
fed to cattle of any age in limited 
quantities, not over four or five pounds 
a day to an animal weighing 1,000 
pounds. It is usually better and more 
economical to trade the seed for meal 
or sell them and buy cottonseed meal. 

























SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


No. Ill.—Changes in Methods of 
of Cultivation 


ETHODS for the early cultivation 

of hoed crops depend very largely 
on the character of the soil and its 
physical condition. 

On a flat and heavy soil which tends 
to run together and settle hard after 

lanting, the old barring off was not 
—y provided the furrows were thrown 
back at once. This supplied to the 
young roots the needed mellow mass 
of soil for their development. But on 
a light soil it was largely a waste of 
human labor. 

Similar conditions of soil exist in 
many of our red clay hills. In these 
hill lands the barring off with the turn- 
ing plow would lead at once to damag- 
jng erosion. The farmer who ran a 
plow around these hills throwing the 
soil away from the corn or cotton 
would have a field full of gulleys with 
the next storm. 

But in the young state of the corn 
before the roots have lengthened, it is 
desirable to deeply loosen that hard 
clay, and to do it without making val- 
leys to collect a head of water. In the 
steep red hills under the Blue Ridge in 
Albemarle, Va., I found that something 
of this sort was needed. There I used 
a set of two cutting coulters on an or- 
dinary plow beam. These coulters ran 
deeply and thoroughly broke the soil 
near the young corr plants and made 
the subsequent level cultivation with 
the cultivator more sucressful. 


Steep Hills Not Ideal for Cropping 


N THESE steep hills I was obliged 

to use many old-fashioned methods. 
On many of the fields even the mowing 
machine could not be used and the 
grass had to be cut with scythes and 
the grain harvested with the old hand 
cradles. My manure spreader spent 
most of its time in the tool house. The 
fact is that these steep hills are not 
ideal lands for cropping. They had bet- 
ter have been left in forest in the first 
place, and if cleared should be kept as 
constantly in pasture as the sod can be 
maintained in good condition. 

On mellow soils not steep but either 
slightly rolling or level the farmer who 
sticks to the plow. and one-horse culti- 
vation of corn or cotton is wasting hu- 
man labor, the most costly thing on 
the farm. He does not need to go 
deeply by the young plants to open the 
soil but can rapidly go over the land 
level and shallow from the start. One 
man with team and a weeder can get 
over the fields faster than two men 
(with one-horse implements and can, not 
only loosen the crust, but destroy the 
young grass and weeds before a heay- 
ger implement is needed. Under any gen- 
eral farm conditions, there is no need 
for a moldboard plow in a field of 
corn or cotton after the crop is planted. 
J know a farmer who has brought up 
the farm on which his father made, in 
a good season, about an average of 25 
bushels of corn an acre, to the produc- 
tion of little short of 100 bushels an 
acre of corn, and simply scratches the 
6urface at the start and small- 
tooth cultivators running shallow so 
that he germinates all the weeds in the 
surface two or three inches so that 
when the corn is mature the field is 
clear of grass and weeds. His neigh- 
bor, I noticed, on a visit there, had laid- 
by his corn with a furrow to the row. 
He had brought up a mass of seed and 
the crab grass was half as high as his 
corn, and he did not make half the 100 
bushels an acre. 


Methods Have Changed In Producing 
Wheat Crop 


ETHODS in the production of the 

small grains, especially the wheat 
crop, have been completely changed 
within my remembrance. In my boy- 
hood I was familiar with the best 
ce, Swe, county of Maryland 
Talbot. Early in the forties, far befor 
the days of fertilizers, the late Mat- 
thew Goldsborough made the famous 
crop of 64% bushels of wheat an acre 
by means of a long summer fallow. The 
custom then was to have a rotation 
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which brought two fields in wheat ev- 
ery year. One field was a red clover 
sod pastured until July and then fal- 
lowed and kept cultivated and harrow- 

ed and made fine until seeding time. 
This field always made the heaviest 
crop. The other wheat field was after 
the corn crop. Anyone seeing the two 
fields would be apt to have the farmer 
apologize for the appearance of one 
field by saying that it was corn land 
wheat and never so good as that on 
the clover sod. The wheat lands of 
Talbot County, Md., are but ‘little ele- 
vated above tide water and flat, and in 
that day many farmers plowed their 
wheat land in 4-foot beds for wheat 
to facilitate drainage. They claimed 
that if the wheat was seeded on flat- 
prepared land it would not make corn 
the next season after the wheat. 

Mr. Goldsborough’s heavy yield was 
on part of a field of red clover. The 
field was a large one and on 18 acres of 
it there was a weed pest which it was 
desirable to destroy. This 18 acres was 
turned in May and kept harrowed un- 
til seeding time in October. In the 
meantime, the remaining part of the 
field had been pastured until July and 
then was broken. When the wheat was 
drilled there was on the 18 acres just 
dust enough to cover the grain and a 
hard settled _ soil Paes ll The 18 
acres made such a splendid growth 
that he had it accurately measured and 
six acres of the best measured. These 
were harvested and threshed sepa- 
rately. The six acres made 64% bush- 
els an acre. The remainder of the 18 
acres made 54% bushels an acre. The 
remaining part of the field made 35 
bushels an acre. This demonstrated 
the value of a long summer fallow. But 
gradually it dawned on the minds of 
the wheat growers that the clover fal- 
low was a very expensive method for 
making wheat. Then gradually most 
of the wheat farmers adopted a shorter 
rotation. They used the clover sod for 
the corn instead of the wheat and gave 
it the farm manure. This resulted in a 
heavier crop of corn and summer fal- 
low fully equal to the bare fallow. 

The corn is cut and shocked in rows 
wide apart and the land prepared well 
and seeded to wheat, on which clover 
seed are sowed in the spring. Two sea- 
sons of clover and then back to corn 
and wheat, a four-field system. As much 
as 50 bushels have been made on a 10- 
acre field and larger fields have made 
over 40 bushels. 

One of the oldest wheat growers in 
Maryland, then 85 years old, wrote me 
that after adopting this rotation. he 
had for 20 years averaged 40 bushels 
of wheat an acre and 70 bushels of 
corn, and in that time he had bought 
no fertilizer except acid phosphate for 
the wheat. And yet today I get letter 
after letter from Southern farmers ask- 
ing what kind and how much of com- 
mercial fertilizer to use for corn. It 
does not pay to depend on fertilizer to 
make corn. Paste that m your hat. 


Book on Fertilizers 


“WHERE can I get information in re- 
gard to the chemicals and combi- 
nations for fertilizers?” 

Send to the Macmillan Co., New York 
City, for the book entitled ‘ Fertilizers,” 
by Dr. Voorhees. It will give you full 
information in regard to the chemicals 
and the mixing for fertilizing purposes. 


The Blackberries Did Just as They 
Should 


PLANTED some blackberry and 

dewberry plants last fall. They have 
grown finely but have not bloomed nor 
fruited. You said that the canes should 
be cyt out at the ground after the fruit 
is off. How about these?” 

If the blackberries and dewberries had 
fruited this season, it would have been 
wonderful. If you cut the canes out, you 
will have no fruit next summer. The 
blackberry and the dewberry, which is 
a trailing blackberry, make canes 
one summer that fruit the next. Next 
summer when your plants fruit, you 
should cut out the fruiting canes after 
the gathered and give the young 
canes a chance to grow. These will bear 


simply 


Croan 
crop is 


the next season. No one ever expects 
to get fruit on these plants the first sea- 
son after planting them. 


Inoculating for Vetch 


HICH is best to use for inoculating 

vetch, Farmogerm or the soit 
where vetch has grown?” 
and just as effective to 
use the soil at rate of a barrel and a half 
an acre. The garden soil where English 
peas have been long grown will inoculate 
for vetch as well as any. 


Not Clover 


ILL soil where crimson clover grew 
this season inoculate for bur clover 
this fall?” 

No. It will inoculate for other va- 
rieties of clover —the trifolium family. 
But the so-called bur clover is not a 
clover, but a medicago. It will inoculate 
for alfalfa, and soil where the weed 
called sweet clover grows will inoculate 
for bur clover. 


Damaged Wheat 


AM sending some abnormal wheat 
heads, and would like you to explain 
the cause.” 

This is a matter demanding micro- 
scopic study, and samples should be sent 
to your experiment station in Raleigh. 
I have not the facilities or the time to 
make the study. But as a guess, I would 
say that it does not look like disease, 
but does look as though the bloom was 
destroyed by rain storms and the grain 
did not form. 


It is cheaper 


Not Johnson Grass 


SEND the flower heads to know if 

it is Johnson grass. It ts very ag- 
gressive and has gotten into my straw- 
berry bed. Plowing and cultivating 
seems to increase it.” 

The grass is the rooting crab 
Panicum sanguinale. It spreads rapidly 
by rooting at every joint. It is an annual, 
coming every. year from seed, and dying 
with frost. I find it necessary to not 
only hoe it hr in the garden, but to 
rake it off, for if left, it will surely root 
again and grow as fast as ever. It is 
no kin to Johnson grass. 


grass, 


Better Forget It 
LEASE tell me where to get ginseng, 


as I wish to grow it for market.” 

Better keep your money in your pocket 
and not waste it on ginseng. The deal- 
ers in New York who handle such things 
will tell you that they cannot sell the 
cultivated roots to the Chinese, and the 
Chinese are the only people who buy it. 
The only people who have made money 
out of growing ginseng are those who 
sell roots and seed for other people to 
plant. Then it will not thrive in your 
climate, and nowhere in North Carolina, 
except in the elevated mountain section, 
where the wild roots are collected and 
sold. You can grow a crop of corn 
every year. It takes five years to make 
the ginseng, and then no one wants it. 


Introducing “Eminent 19th” 


AKE a look at Eminent 19th, No. 

78620, a2 most distinguished citizen 
of North Carolina. He is the first and 
only gold medal bull yet developed in 
the South, and one of 19 in the United 
States. 


Ae * 
EMINENT 19TH, NO. 78620 
A gold medal bull must be the sire 
of at least three gold medal cows; and 
in order to be a gold medal cow, a cow 
must produce 700 pounds of butterfat 
in a year and produce a living calf and 
carry the calf 155 days. The three gold 
medal cows inthe North Carolina State 
College herd shown recently on our 
cover page were all sired by Eminent 
19th. 
Concerning Eminent 19th, 
ley Combs writes us: 
“Eminent 19th has made quite a re- 
markable showing. He is now past 15 
years of age and has 23 Register of 


Mr. Stan- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Merit daughters. The three daughters 
qualifying him for the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club Gold Medal are: 
“Eminent’s Nina No, 255404—15,036 
milk, 700.66 pounds fat 
Princess Coinage No. 255403 
milk, 727.77 pounds fat 
Pender Eminent 
pounds milk, 


pounds 


12,337 pounds 


Lass E No. 369040—13,774 
792,48 pounds fat. 

sons of Eminent have 
daughters with records of more than 
500 pounds of fat. There are 55 grand- 
daughters of Eminent through his sons 
which have made over 500 pounds of 
fat. Records of his daughters show up 
equally as favorably, though they were 
not as a rule tested until after they 
were ten or more years of age. 

“The South should be proud of its 
Eminents, as Eminent 19th is the first 
gold medal bull ever developed in the 
South, and Eminent’s Chromo_has the 
largest record ever made south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. Daughters of 
Eminent 19th hold four of the eight 
class records.for North Carolina, in- 
cluding the state champion for all 
breeds and the state record for milk 
production over all Jerseys.’ 


“Twenty-one 


North Carolina Guernsey Breeders 
Meet August 17 


HE second annual 

meeting and Guernsey 
North Carolina Guernsey 
Association will be held 
mont Farms” at Linwood, 
County, on Thursday, August 17. 
lowing is the program: 

Call to order—President F. H. Beall, 
“Making Advanced Registry Records 
in North Carolina,” H. A. Osborne. 
Miller, 
Le A 


mid-summer 
sale of the 

Breeders’ 
at the “Beall- 
Davidson 
Fol- 


“Breeding Guernseys,” S. W. 
1 
! 


3uilding Throush Breeding,” 


McDowell. 

Picnic dinner. 

At 2 o'clock the public auction sale 
of the Guernseys will begin. C. T. 
Rice, of Oakton, Virginia, will be the 
auctioneer. Four bulls, 15 purebred 
heifers and cows and 15 grade heifers 
and cows will be offered for sale. 


The Government Estimate of the 
Cotton Crop 


HE condition of the cotton crop on 

July 25 was 70.8 per cent normal, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture made 
public August 1. On this Lasis and that 
of the acreage of 34,852°000 acres an- 
nounced July 1, the department estimates 
the 1922 crop at 11,449,000 bales. 

The acreage of cotton abandoned to 
July 1, was summarized at 7.1 per cent. 

The final outturn of the crop may be 
larger or smaller than forecast, as con- 
ditions developing during the remainder 
of the season prove more or less favor- 
able than average. 

Reports from the New Orleans cotton 
market Tuesday morning, August 1, 
stated that cotton went up $8.50 per bale 
immediately after the announcement of 
the department’s report. 
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State 


Acregae 1922} 


Virginia . 51,000 
North Carolina ,601,000 
South Carolina 8! 2,230,000 
Goorgia 29,000 
Florida 2 000 
Alabama 5,000 
fississippi 10,000 
si 000 
2,000 
3,000 
9,000 
5,000 | 
000 
000 | 


Avkansas 
Tennessee 
Missouri ... 
Oklahoma 
California* 
Arizona . ‘ 5,000 
New Mexico . F 23 16,000 | 





United States* 34, 852,000 | 
s) included in 
United States 


*Lower California (about 128,000 
California figures, but excluded 
total. 


acTe 
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: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
PHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
5 S. 2nd St. Slaughter Bids. 
COMMUNICATIONS REG AR RDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE AC rT OF CONG RESS oF * Ms ARCH 3, 187 19. 
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Saturday, August 12, 1922 


More Live Messages From 


the State Convention 


Important Facts for North Carolina Farmers and 
Farm Women 


|.—How to Fight the Boll Weevil 


HI uthern portion of North Caro- 
im _ south of a line from Charlotte 
. Favetteville to New Bern, is due to 
have heavy damage by boll weevil this 
vear, 1922 

During last winter and spring the 
advice was widely published in meet- 
ings, papers, etc., to plant somewhat 
less acreage in that region, and to use 


varieties, fertilizers, and methods of 
culture to force it to early setting of 


the bolls. 


Picking up and burning fallen 
squares was advocated where acreage 
and labor will permit, —until their 


abundance makes it impracticable. 

stated that for general 
use in a field when weevil damage is 
heavy- -the use of pure calcium arsen- 
ate, applied in a dust cloud, with ma- 
chines made for the purpose,—is the 
one inethod that stands above all oth- 
ers. Every encouragement was given 


It was also 


to intelligent farmers to prepare for 
this dusting work. Many prepared. 
Many more did not. 


If you are not prepared for dusting, 
gather and burn squares if practicable, 
keep watch of those who do dust and 
learn how to do it, and recall to mind 


(for future years) that in boll-weevil 
territory cotton should be forced to 
‘arly setting of the bolls. 


Write to Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Raleigh, N. C., for Circular 124, 
“Farminge Under Boll Weevil Condi- 
ions,” and study it.—Franklin Sher- 
nan, Chief in Entomology, North Caro- 
lina Extension Service. 


I1.—1,000,000 North Carolinians 
Have a Deficient Diet 
EGETABLES have taken 


and additional importance 
through the discovery ot food-essen- 
ionly known as “vitamines,” 
was not known until 
1. few years ago. Deficiency 
often result from starvation for 
nother of the three essential vita- 
lines, and it is necessary for the good 

ealth of man that the diet contain all 
three of these. 

The United States P ublic Health Ser- 
ice in studying pellagra in the South, 
ound that the ‘diet of the pellagra 


on new 
recently 


ls comn 
hose existence 
7 diseases 


one or 


rictim consists essentially of de- 
germinated cereal grains, starch, su- 
gar, sweet potatoes, and fat pork—a 


rery small amount of green leafy vege- 
ables being consumed, and practically 
10 milk. It has been proved that the 
ise of leafy vegetables and milk pre 
ents the occurence of pellagra and 
hat a proper diet leads to the eradi- 
ition of the disease. 

Mi any North C 


people in arolina are 


ng largely on diets made up almost 

( tirely from wheat flour, corn meal, 
is, beans, potatoes, and muscle cuts 
meat. Unless supplemented with 
rge amounts of’ leafy vegetables, a 
liet of this type is not satisfactory for 


the nutrition of man. One authority es- 

nates that out of the two and ofe- 
half million people in North Carolina, 
tully one million are living on a defi- 
cient diet —C. D. Matthews, State Hor- 
ticulturist. 


{!1.—North Carolina Churches Need 
Waking Up 


N 1916 there were 649,237 people in 

North Carolina, ten years old and 
older, who were not on the rolls of any 
church of any name, sect or sort—38 
people out of each 100 ten years old or 
der, 

In exactly half of the counties of the 
state two-fifths or more of all the peo- 
ple of responsible ages are outside the 
thurches; in 15 of these counties the 


nen-church members are more than 
lalf of this age gréup; in two of these 
counties—Jackson and Wilson—they 


are more than three-fifths, and in Edge- 
combe nearly seven in every ten people 
are outside the church. 

These ratios are amz azing, but the to- 
tals dre even more amazing. The peo- 
ple of responsible ages who are outside 





Home Demonstration“Agent. 
MONEY invested in 


of money saved in doctors’ bills and funeral 
expenses. 











the church 1 me ot our iding 
counties are a Ss 
Beaufort \ ’ 1 
Buncombe 5,972 Pitt 15 
Durhat 11,0 Rockinghar l 
Edgecombe 17,551 Surry ; 11,177 
Forsytl : 11,252 Union 10,632 
Gaston 12,938 Wak 14,991 
Guilford.. 22,447 Wayne 11,263 
Halifax ; ; 11,680 Wilkes 10,615 | 
Hayy “ eee 8 Wilson 14,884 | 
ic hn ste | 18,900 - 
Mecklenburg 16,278 SOR, <0 EO | 
These ratios and totals afford some- | 
thing like an adequate conception. of} 
our home mission task. .With more 
than half of our peopl gaan i the 
church in sixteen counti Md More 
than a third of them outside if fifty- 
three counties, it seems clear that the 


Church of the Living God is *dwelling 
still a stranger in a land that is not yet 
her own.—Dr. E. C. Branson, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


IV.—Folks Should Eat More Vege- 
tables and Drink More Milk 


ITH a cow and a garden the woman 








on the farm has the most impor- 
tant parts of a nourishing meal right | 
at hand. The city woman can do al- | 
most as well with the supervised dairies | 
and her backyard garden. 
| 


People all over the country are eat- 
ing too much meat, sweets, starch, and | 
fat, and it is time to stress the ad- 


vantage gained by substituting milk | 
for some of the meat and letting gar- | 
den vegetables furnish a big part of 
the daily food provided. If one is 
young enough to still be building the 
body, he will need more building ma- 
terial in the shape of meat, milk, eggs, 
etc. But if the body is already built, 
must be careful to provide just 
nough building material for repairs. 
Anvthing over means trouble for the 
machinery of dig and elimination. | 


One 


estion 


ho read 
that 


Can | 


how many 
advertise 


mnder people w 


T we 
ments know 


the east 
the same vitamine heralded there 
be found in milk, cereals, vegetables | 
and other foods irr a much more palata- | 
ble form? 
Most 
triti mn have 
of what the 
and in wha 
For want of a better way of indicat- | 
ing the three vitamines thus far discov- | 
ered, they are called fat soluble A 
water soluble B, and water soluble C. 
A and B are the 
promotors and are 


the same foods. 


A-is called the 


lents in 


| 
interesting experin nu- | 
knowledge | 


brought to us a 
vitamine does for 
it foods it may be 


the body 
found 


important growth 
found in many of 


anti-rachitic vitamine 


or the preventer of rickets. IJt is alsoa 
specificein certain eye diseases. 

B is the anti-neuritic vitamine, and | 
the lack of it in the diet causes terrible 
scourges of beri beri in some parts of | 
the world 

C is the anti-scorbutic or the pre- 
venter of scul V 

Fortunately these vitamines are 
found in our common foods. Milk con- 
tains all three of them and is particu- 


larly high in the growth promotors A 
and B. 

It is in the 
fat soluble, 
the glandular organs of 
kidneys, etc.,) furnish 

Spinach, turnip greens, cabbage, 
lards, lettuce, string beans, okra, 
paragus and other leafy and succulent 
vegetables contain vitamine A. 


cream of milk that A, the 
is found, and butter, eggs, 
animals (liver, 
rich sources. 
col- 


as- 


When one realizes that in addition 
to the easily assimilated fat and sugar 
which milk contains, it supplies vita- 


mines for growth, lime and phosphorus 
for bones and teeth, and furnishes just 
about the highest quality protein or 
body-builder in existence, one is in full 
sympathy with the nutrition specialists 
who are urging “one pint of milk per 
day for adults and one quart for chil- 
dren.”—Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, State 


window and door 
screens means several times that amount 
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Chattanooga Cane Mills 


are well known in all parts of the South as efficient horse or belt 


power mills. 


utilize all the power up to the limit of their rating. 


They are built with sufficient weight and strength to 


Actual tests 


have shown that they get practically all of the juice from the cane. 


The cane rolls are carefully made—free from flaws. 


roll has flanges at both ends which project over 


The king 
the small rolls, 


keeping them in place and preventing the cane from getting outside 


the grinding surfaces. 
straight through the mill. 


Horizontal grooves keep the cane moving 
Carefully meshed gears made from 


machine-cut patterns promote light running and save power. 
Chattanooga Cane Mills are made in a variety of sizes for either 


horse or belt power. 


Other Chattanooga syrup-making equipment 


includes evaporators, steel furnaces complete, or fronts, backs and 
grates for building brick or stone furnaces, kettles, juice pumps, 


saccharometers, etc. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about Chattanooga Cane 


Mills and syrup-making equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


GncoRPORATEO) 


CHICAGO 


USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


Chattanooga Power- 








Driven Cane Mill. 
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Remarkable Demand 


This Z 


“Aas = 


¥. O. B. FACTORY 
1% H.P. Battery Equipt 





he enthusiastic welcome accorded this “‘Z”? Engine 
proves it meets the popular demand as regards both 
dependability and price. It delivers more than rated 
horsepower, has simple high-tension battery ignition, 
control lever gives six speed changes. Over 325,000 “‘Z’’ 
Engines in use. See your dealer or write us. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO: 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Southern Branches: Jacksonville; New Orleans: Atlanta: Dallas 


Greets 


ENGINE 





New low prices on 
othey“Z” Engines 
With high -tension 
Magneto an 

throttling governor 


356 mo 
i 100.00 
é BP... 160.00 


All f. 0. b. factory— 
add freight to your 
town. (58) 


> 




















One-horse, 
built in 
Cheapest. Write 


No. 2, Boyce 


ri requirements. 


and lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


Station, Chattanooya, Tenn. 


N Whitman Hay Presses 

two-horse and power presses 
a Southern factory to meet South. 
Strongest, 
for free catalog 


Lightest, 
today 








set 88 MOLASSES 


*4°°50 


yn 
Ww 





50 Gals Eovals corn, and: cheaper. Mixed with 
roughage, repleces grail. SO-gallon barrels 

625 pounds. Carlots-60 barrels-e- ’e fresght. Ship; 
t attached, payable on arrival) ee) nenbeminy free. 
ite The J.J. Garvey Co. Dept. New, Oricens, La 





Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, i i 


are of- 
aper 
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|More Money RRoMEARMING 1922 








Plant More Small Grains and 
Other Fall-sowed Crops 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


tended for the large producers of 

grat crops. It is addressed to the 
cotton farmer who is seeking a way to 
make more money for each family on 
the farm. 

For years South- 
ern farmers have 
grown small grains, 
especially wheat, 
oats, and rye. Poor 
stands, low yields, 
and interest in other 
crops which appar- 
ently paid better 
have operated to pre- 
vent a rapid expan- 
sion of the acreage. 

Small grains should play a much more 
important part in the agriculture of this 
section. Their chief value lies in their 
ability to produce food and feed. Every 
farmer within reach of a flour mill 
should at least grow sufficient wheat to 
supply his own needs, provided his land 
is adapted to it. The oat crop furnishes 
a source Of feed at a time of year when 
the feed supply is getting short on many 
Southern farms. 

Through the utilization of grain crops 
in developing a well-balanced system 
of agriculture, the number of acres 
working for the average farm family can 
be greatly increased. The return per 
acre may not be quite so high. But 
after all, the return per acre is not all- 
important. The point of greatest im- 
portance is the return per farm family. 
How much money the family makes is 
of far greater value than how much any 
given acre or acreage makes. 

Rigid adherence to the practice of con- 
tinued growing of clean cultivated crops, 
corn and cotton, has resulted in a great 
loss of fertility through leaching and the 
washing away of soils. The growing of 
small grains to an extent sufficient to 
permit their inclusion once in three 
years in a crop rotation would be of 
great benefit to the land. But in addi- 
tion to resting the land and protecting it 
in winter and spring, small grains af- 
ford an opportunity to grow a legume 
crop such as cowpeas, soy beans, and 
lespedeza the same year. This gives an 
added production and further rests and 
improves the soil. 

Attention to a few simple require- 
ments of the small grain crops will prac- 
tically insure good stands and fair re- 
turns under normal conditions. 


I.—Make the Seedbed Firm, not 
Hard 


O CUT-AND-DRIED rules for pre- 

paring land for small grains can be 
given for the South. The best any of 
us can do is to understand the general 
principles and then adapt our methods 
of procedure to fit our own peculiar 
conditions. 

A firm seedbed, not hard, well pulver- 
ized on the surface, is necessary for best 
results. The nearer we succeed in get- 
ting this, the better stand we can expect. 
Proper préparation of the land for 
planting also tends.to lessen the danger 
of winter-killing. © 

Plowing land up six or seven inches 
deep and harrowing or disking does not 
make it immediately ready for sowing 
small grains. It is much better to have 
the land plowed several weeks before 
seeding time if possible. At least one or 
two good settling rains are needed to 
firm the soil. Then disking and harrow- 
ing will put the surface in good condi- 
tion for planting. 


Qjiented tor this article is not in- 


MR. LASSETTER 


But it is not always possible to pre- 
pare land weeks in advance of seeding. 
If conditions are such that it seems nec- 
essary to break land for small grain just 
previous to planting, it must be firmed 
down by one of the modern implements 
devised for that purpose. Implements 
called cultipackers or pulverizers are 
especially desirable for this work. They 
are so constructed fhat they pack the 
soil below the surface, whereas the ordi- 
nary roller packs only the,surface soil. 
Sub-surface: packing -ig. necessary..to fit 


land for small grain 


freshly 
seeding. 

But some Southern farmers do a great 
deal of unnecessary plowing. If land 
was broken in préparation for the cow- 
pea or soy bean crop, it need not be re- 
broken in the fall for small grains unless 
the legume crop is to be turned under. 
If the summer legume is cut off for hay, 
the land needs only to be thoroughly 
disked, harrowed, and seeded. Likewise, 
land that was thoroughly prepared for 
corn needs only to be disked and harrow- 
ed for wheat or oats if it was kept rea- 
sonably free from weeds and grass, and 
the corn has been cut and shocked. Of 
course, the planting of cowpeas, soy 
beans, peanuts, or velvet beans in the 
corn introduces another condition that 
must be met by the good, practical 
judgment of the farmer. Where cotton 
land is to be sowed, it should be plowed 
to turn under the stalks. 


Sometimes the cotton crop cannot be 
removed in time to permit of seeding the 
grain crop early enough to do much 
good. In such cases it is not necessary 
to wait for the removal of the crop. 
Many farmers each year sow wheat or 
oats in the cotton middles. For this 
purpose they use a small one-horse grain 
drill made especially for use between the 
rows. Then in midwinter or early spring 
they break the stalks with the stalk cutter. 


Il.—Sow with the Grain Drill 


HE value of the grain drill in seeding 
grains of all kinds and especially fall 
grains is now so well known generally 
that it seems hardly necessary to refer to 
it again. But the drill has repeatedly 
been proved to be such an important fac- 
tor in determining the success of fall 
grains that our series would not be com- 
plete without it. Wheat sowed with-the 
drill has every advantage over that sow- 
ed broadcast. In some instances the seed 
are more evenly distributed. They are 
planted at a uniform depth where mois- 
ture conditions are likely to be more 
favorable and germination much better. 
And wheat seeded with the drill is less 
likely to suffer from winter-killing. 
While the drill is an important factor 
in securing a better stand of wheat and 
carrying it through the winter, it is prac- 
tically a necessity in the production of 
fall oats. Over much of the South it is 
unsafe to sow fall oats broadcast. Test 
after test conducted by the experiment 
stations have shawn heavy or total loss 
of stands of oats sowed broadcast, while 
those sowed with the grain drill in the 
same field on the same day stood the 
same winter freezes with little or no loss 
of stand. Even in those sections of the 
Lower South where drilling of oats is 
not absolutely necessary it will pay in 
the same way that it pays with wheat. 
Before the grain drill came into gen- 
eral use, farmers in some sections of the 
South began to plant oats in deep fur- 
rows to escape the danger of winter- 
killing. This method proved very effec- 
tive. But with the one-horse imple- 
ments generally used, this method is too 
slow. It is doubtful if this deep furrow 
method is any more effective anywhere 


plowed 


than seeding with the regular grain drill 
provided the sowing is done in proper 
season. It certainly is not more effective 
in most sections. If sowing is delayed 
so late that the young plants do not have 
time to get well established before freez- 
ing weather, the deeper furrows might 
be of some advantage. At any rate, it 
may well be said that sowing by the 
broadcast method is not safe except in 
the very lower portion of the South. 
Those who do not have grain drills and 
cannot secure the use of them, had bet- 
ter use the open furrow method of seed- 
ing oats where there is danger of winter- 
killing. 


IIl.—Get the Right Variety 


THe right variety of wheat or oats in 
the right place will have a lot to do 
with putting the right amount of grain 
in the bags next threshing season. Spring 
oats seeded in the fall are more subject 


to wintgg*killing than good fall varieties. 
Good nnot be expected from 
turf oag sowed in the southern part of 


the Cotton Belt, nor from red oats in the 
northermost portion. Late maturing va- 
rieties of wheat in most of the Cotton 
Belt are likely to suffer severely from 
rust. So it seems well for each farmer 
to look over the field rather critically 
and choose for his use the varieties 
which promise best production. 

Naturally, in this brief space we can 
mention only a few good varieties. Of 
course, there are others. If you have:a 
variety that you know is giving the right 
yields, do not change it. If a neighbor 
has a better variety than you have, get 
seed from him. If you are not satisfied 
that you have a variety that is equal to 
the best, make immediate arrangements 
to get good seed of one of the best. 

One of the best sources of informa- 
tion as to varieties of wheat, oats, rye, 
or other crops, is your own state experi- 
ment station. The experts there are 
usually able to suggest varieties that 
have been tried under your own local 
conditions. Don’t fail to write your ex- 
periment station if you are at all uncer- 
tain. The use of seed of the right va- 
riety is of sufficient importance to justify 
going to considerable trouble in getting 
good seed. 


IV.—Early Seeding Highly Im- 
portant 


ARLY seeding is necessary for best 

yields of small grain crops. When 
you plant late, do not expect as good 
crop as if you had planted at the proper 
season. This applies to either wheat 
er oats. 

For years, experiment 
throughout the South have conducted 
tests on dates of sowing grains. Almost 
as with one voice these tests have spoken 
up for early seeding. In the upper part 
of the Cotton Belt, September seeding 
of wheat would usually practically 
double the yield of wheat from the same 
bag of seed, sowed side by side with it, 
but with the handicap of being a month 
to six weeks later. Only in sections 
where the Hessian fly was bad was it 
found advantageous to delay seeding of 
wheat. And then it was only a matter 
of choosing the lesser of two evils. It 
was found best to sacrifice a part of the 
crop by planting late to escape the Hes- 
sian fly, rather than to give the whole 
crop to the pest. In the greater portion 
of the Cotton Belt where there is no 
damage from the Hessian fly, no effort 
should be spared to get wheat sowed be- 
fore October 15. Where there is dan- 
ger of Hessian fly damage, sow about 
the time of the first killing frost. 

With fall oats, the importance of early 


stations 





LEAR all the low moist land you 
C: an. Have it ready to sow the 

seeds of good pasture crops early 
next March. 


2. There is still a need for clipping 
pastures. Use the mowing machine 
on the weeds and give the grass a 
chance to work for you. 

3. Let the ears in the silage corn 
get well glazed, in fact, let them be- 
gin to show signs of. maturity be- 
fore cutting for silage. Let the sor- 
ghum for silage get ripe before cut- 
ing. ~ 

4. Turning the mules on‘ good pas- 
ture when crops are lai 
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THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: WHAT TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


laid-by reduces } 
the cost of summer feeding. Look 


after them constantly and_ feed 
enough to keep them in good condi- 
tion. 


5. Keep right on working for that 
community fair. Ask all the people 
in the community to take part. 
Don’t let the small grain exhibits be 
destroyed by rats and weevils. 


6. If incculated soil is not avail- 
able for starting the’ clover crops, 
make your application now for the 
artificial inoculation. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
will furnish enough inoculation for 
100 pounds of seed, but the applica- 
tion must be in three weeks before 
planting time. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


seeding is equally as great. And here 
the question is largely one of preventing 
winter-killing. Time and again the 
perimental tests have demonstrated the 
ability of early-seeded oats to stand even 
severe winter weather without killing, 
while those sowed later, side by side 
with the early-seeded oats, have badly 
winter-killed. Oats must be sowed early 
to become well blished- before their 
growth is checked by cold weather. Un- 
less they are well established they are 
more than likely to be uprooted by the 
first severe freeze. 


ex- 


esta 


But more discretion has to be exercised 
in the sowing of fall than in the 
case of wheat. Not being so hardy nat- 
urally, it is necessary in the c:.se of oats 
to restrict the sowing season to a shorter 
period. Fall oats cannot be sowed with 
safety as early as can wheat. If oats are 
sowed early enough to begin to joint out 
before cold weather checks them, they 
are quite certain to winter-kill. Some- 
times when oats are sowed at what is 
thought to be the right date, an unusally 
late fall may prolong their growth to the 
danger point. In such cases, it is advis- 
able to graze sufficiently to check the 
growth to prevent jointing. However, 
close grazing at this season should be 
avoided. 

In the nort hern portion of the Cotton 

selt, oat-sowing should be finished by 
Octcber 15, and in the southern portion 
by October 31. Earliness of sowing is 
one of the primary factors in determin- 
ing the success of the winter grain 
crops. It is of such importance that 
every man who grows them is justified in 
going to whatever trouble is necessary to 
get them in on time. 


V.—Fertilizer for Small Grains 


OST farmers in the Southeast use 

about 200 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre, and frequently some potash or 
kainit applied when planting. For this 
purpose they use grain drills with a fer- 
tilizer hopper, and the fertilizer is scat- 
tered in the drill with the seed. Then 
in the spring, when the grain begins to 
joint, they apply 80 or 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. On fairly fertile land the 
Georgia Experiment Station got profit- 
able returns from a top-dressing of 150 
pounds of these fertilizers per acre. 


VI.—Sow for a Stand 


NDER normal conditions, sow six 

pecks of wheat per acre. On well- 
prepared, rich land, the rate can be de- 
creased to five or even four pecks of 
good seed wheat. 


oats 


Sow 10 pecks of oats to the acre. Sow 


only recleaned seed. 


Sow four pecks of common rye or five 
pecks of Abruzzi or Georgia rye. 


VII.—Other Crops to Sow This Fall 


O YOU have land suited to alfalfa? 

Tf so, don’t let this fall get by with- 
out sowing at least enough to try it out. 
Prepare a good seedbed. Make it deep. 
Then see that it is firmed down well be- 
fore sowing. In September, sow 20 
pounds of seed to the acre. Cover 
lightly. See that inoculation is provided, 
either with soil from a field where al- 
falfa, bur clover, or melilotus has grown 
successfully or with artificial inocula-_ 
tion. If the soil is acid, it should be 
limed with at least 2,000 pounds of 
ground limestone per acre before sowing. 


Try a test patch of crimson clover. 
If available, use home-grown seed in the 
hull. Sow 40 pounds to the acre. Ii 
seed in the hull cannot be had, use the 
clean seed at the rate of 15 pounds to 
the acre. Sow in September or October 
when there is plenty of moisture in the 
ground, but don’t sow after October 20. 
Inoculation “is essential for best results. 
Broadcast the seed in the cotton or corn 
middles and cover with a V-shaped har- 
row or similar shallow-running imple- 
ment. Some farmers get good results 
by sowing and letting the rains do the 
covering. 

Hairy vetch sowed in the cotton mid- 
dles in September or October makes a 
splendid cover crop to be turned under 
in the early spring in time to plant a 
crop of corn or late cotton. It can be 
pastured off. It does not make winter 
pasture. Sowing 20 pounds of seed per 
acre gives a fair stand. The Cotton 
stalks will hold it up. Sowing 20 pounds 
of vetch-with two bushels of oats gives 
a splendid crop of forage.’ Vetch seed 
should be covered eed ‘Inoculation 
is impartent. - } 
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Fleas 
Chicken Lice 
Mosquitoes 
Potato Bugs 
Garden Wor'rns 
and Many Other 


Buy aLoaded Metal 
Gun 159 Refill from 


‘Bulk Pac 


e HOFSTRA 


30¢- 608 - $120 
at Grocers and Druggists 


HOFSTRA MFG, CO., 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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You Can Do What 
2500 Others Have Done 


You can te a successful sales- 
man for us and earn good money 
even in spare time. 
beautifully carved 
from MARBLE or GRANITE, 
are guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Jf successful selling ap- 
peals to you, we have a confi- 
dential and attractive proposi- 
immediately for 
before , terri- 
tery is assigned. 


Coggins Marble Company 


Coggins 











arden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 








Cultivating Flowers and Shrubs 
WITHERED flowers are not only un- 


sightly on the bushes but rob the | 


plant of nutriment that should go into 
other~flowers and new growth. Keep 
them cut off. Cut 
them with long 
stems and thus give 
the plants the much 
needed pruning that 
they may not oth- 
erwise get. It will 
not hurt the shrubs 
or the annual plants 
to remove the flow- 
ers with long stems. 
It will give more 
flowers through a 
Cut them with a sharp 


Cc, L. NEWMAN 


longer time. 
knife. 
x * * 

Shrubs, bushes, and bedding plants 
will be wonderfully helped along from 
now until frost by a heavy mulch, pre- 
ferably of stable manure. If leaves or 
straw are used, apply nitrate of soda 
also. Water and nitrate of soda will 
quickly make a luxuriant plant out of 
a weak one. 

* * 

There are many desirable shrubs 
that we may grow for their beauty, 
also to serve as screens, massed or 
singly. Here is a list from which se- 
lections may be made: 

Cape jasmine 


Magnolia furcata 
Spirea 


Crape myrtle 
Redbud 
Dogwood 
Kalmia Deutzia 

Althea Forsythia 

Graybeard Abelia 

Sweet Shrub Eliagmus 

Chinese azalea Euonymus 

Camelia Woodbine 

Oleander Wisteria 

What fragrance and beauty they will 
give! Ifthe places where these are to 
go are selected now, large holes dug 
now and filled with rich earth, little 
difficulty will be experienced in getting 
them to live when the time comes for 
planting them. 


Lively Interest in Federal Grades 


EEN interest in the United+ States 

grades for fruits and vegetables is 
reported by representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on the 
part of the independent dealers and 
growers’ organizations in Florida. Some 
of these organizations plan to use the 
grade terms in connection with their 
own labels and brands. 

United States grades for 14 fruits and 
vegetables have been recommended to 
date by the department. The list is as 
follows: Barreled apples, peaches, straw- 
berries, cabbage, cucumbers, celery, let- 
tuce, Bermuda onions, Northern-grown 
onions, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, cauliflower, and asparagus. 

These grades have been recommended 
only after thorough investigations and 
conferences with growers and the trade 
generally, followed by field tests of the 
grades on a broad scale. 

Copies of the grade specifications can 
be had upon request to the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Let Wholesaler Sample Tomatoes 


C= year we canned 2,200 No. 2 
cans of tomatoes, which we tried 
to sell to the local dealers, but could 
not, as they were Selling an establish- 
ed brand and would handle no other 
We took some to another city and let 
a wholesale dealer open some of 
them to see how nice they were. 
When he saw them and tasted them, 
he bought the entire lot and sold 
them back to our home merchants; 
as the wholesaler had us to leave our 
name off the labels and put his on in- 
stead. 

Some people like to be fooled, just 
like the home merchant, and they 
pay for being fooled. The home mer- 
chants could have saved the whole- 
saler’s profit on these tomatoes. 
When they were sold the wholesale 
dealer wanted more but we did not 
have them. 

In canning tomatoes, be suré to cut 
out all cores, and can only nice, sound 
fruit. Can it so you will not be 
ashamed for any merchant to cut 
open any can and test it before your 
eyes. MRS. J. T. SHUM R. 














Please the Eye 
and the Pocketbook— 


HE more careful you are in buying, the more 

likely you are to buy Barrett Everlastic Roofings. 
They are top-notch in quality and moderate in price, 
—handsome, easy to lay and economical. 


Their sure dependability results from long manu- 
facturing experience and the use of carefully selected 


materials. 


There are roofings that, in outward a 























arance, 


look like Everlastic but fall far short of its high stand- 
ard. The only way to get Everlastic quality is to 
buy roofing that bears the Barrett Everlastic label— 


the culmination of over fift 


roofing field. 


y years’ leadership in the 


The six styles of Barrett Everlastic Roofings cover 
the needs of every class of steep-roofed building— 
residences, barns, churches, schools, etc. 


Moderate in price, long wearing and weather re- 
sisting—Barrett Everlastic Roofings are always a safe 
and sound investment. If no dealer near you carries 
them, don’t hesitate to ask us for the name of the 
nearest distributor. 


Il&strated booklets of each style will be sent upon request 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic ““Rubber” Roofing 

This is one of our most popular 
roofings. Used throughout the 
world. It is tough, pliable, elas- 
tic, durable, and very low in 
price. Easy to lay; no skilled 
labor required Nails and ce- 
ment included in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
The most beautiful and endur- 
ing roll roofing made. Surfaced 
with everlasting mineral in art- 
shades of red or green. Re- 
quires no painting. Combines 


real protection against fire with 
beauty. Nails and cement in 
each roll 

Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles 
A new Everlastic Shingle that 
is the latest development in the 
strip shingle. Beautiful red or 
green mineral surface. Made in 
a form that offers a variety of 
designs in laying. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles in one. Made of 


high grade waterproofing ma- 
terials with a red or green min- 


eral surface. When laid they 
ook exactly 1ik e individual 
shingles. Fire-resisting. Need 
no painting. 

Everlastic Single Shingles 
Same material and art finish 
(red or green) as the Multi 
Shingles, but made in individual 
shingles; size 8 x 12% inches. 

Everlestic Giant Shingles 
Identical in shape with Ever- 
lastic Single Shingles but made 
considerably heavier and thicker. 
They are ‘“‘giants’’ for strength 
and durability. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 


Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 


Bangor Washington Johnstown 


Lebanon Youngstown 


Dallas Syracuse Peoria 


Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City 
Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 


Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville San Francisco 
THE BARRETT CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 
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“a leet are Guaranteed 


HE exact terms of our guarantee are printed 


on this page the first issue in each month. 
HERE is no Magic way to get 
the following are some of the 
hold them in check: 1. Destroy them 
seed by 


rid weeds, but 
ways good farmers 
before they 

pastures and meadows 
2. Keep a flock of sheep. They will rid a field of 
many kinds of weeds and the the hoe or 
scythe will remove the rest. 3 
very persistent weeds are often 
of weedy seed. 


clipping the 


use ot 
See d, 


introduced by thi 


Sow cleat 


use 


Carolina 
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HE annual vention of 
] week 


women in Raleigh last yest 
held. Mrs. Lacy McArtl 

was elected President for the ensuing year and Mis 
Martha Creighton, farm woinen’s 
bureaus all over the state are doing fine work. Of 
the state home bureau, Mrs. J. B. Mason of Durham 
was re-elected President and Miss Anna C. Rowe of 
Durham, secretary-treasurer. 
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secretary 


E SHOULD always plant on a firm seedbed, and 
this is especially true when planting fall 

Unless the seedbed is settled or firm we are not 
ly to get a good stand for lack of 
moisture and (2) 

not always possible to plow the 
before plamting time to allow rain to 
the use of a disk harr before and after the plow 
and the use of a roller .or culti- will often 
mean the difference allure in 
growing fall and 


crops. 
1:1 
IKe- 
two reasons: (1) 
too deep It is 


land 


covering the seed 


1 1 
several weeks 


settle it, but 


packer 
and 


between success 


winter crops. 
pner. Matthews, horticulturist of the North 
“arol "on artment of Agriculture, tells us that 
a is ee Sanne iine methods for curing sweet 
s other than the government plan and that it 
ast as important to keep sweet potatoes as it 
cure them. The secret-of keeping sweet pota- 
t after curing lies in storing them in a dry 
ani maintaining a temperature as close to 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit as is possible. Y ur state experiment 
station will give you full instructions for harvesting, 
pla and specifreations for curing and storage 
hou and instructions for curing and storing; and 
your siate bureau of markets will aid you in mar- 
keting your surplus. 


place 


C., is planning an interesting 


“Going to T.carn” tour for its club boys and their 
‘ Bern 
the 


fathers for rust 16, 17, and 18. Leaving New 
in fifty automobiles, they will visit Golds! 

State Co!’ rf Agriculture at Raleigh, Pinehurst, 
Fayettevi er ar and Kinston. They 
will see the herd « Ayrshires and one of the 
finest herds of Be og Mig s in the state, gain a new 
insight into the progress of the peach industry, have 
a number of lectures and demonstrations at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and get valuable ideas all the 
way. A “Going to Learn” tour of this kind is a plan 
that any county will do well to try. And we like 
the idea ot having the boys and their daddies go 
along together on a trip of this sort. 


RAVEN County, N. 


boro, 


iVaie 


HERE is no better time than August and early 
September for killing sprouts from stumps, roots, 
etc. Cutting the bark from stumps with ax or mat- 
tock in late summer will kill many of them. Sassa- 
fras, persimmon, locust, and sweetgum sprouts are 
also badly crippled by plowing with a disk plow. If 
the roots or stumps are too large to be cut by the 
disk, take a mattock along on the plow or have 
some one follow the plow and grub them out of the 
way. This is more easily done while the land is be- 
ing broke The stumps and roots are then exposed 
in the onen plow-furrow and may be cut off 8 or 12 
inches | " surface. Subsequent breaking, if 
done by a good plowman, will keep the sprouts in 
subjugation and eventually they will stop coming. 


the 


LL farmers’ organizations, when they have help- 

ed their own members, always helped non- 
members, too. The same thing is ha xy now in 
the case of coéperative marketing of tobacco. The 
fact that a majority of growers have put themselves 
in position to demand fair prices is helping prices 
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An Opportunity for Our Mountain 
Region 
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How the Cotton Farmer Who Wills to Do 
So May Have Rich Land 


OR the cotton farmer who wishes to plant not 
cotton, the increasing 
vields is a simple 
that then the 
not impossible for 
the suffi- 

But no man 


one-half his land 
fertility and 
It is 
impracticable if 


lack 


desire to do so. 


over 


soil crop 


of his 


and easv proposition true even 


esti: 


many, bec 


will be 


ause they will will or a 


ciently strong such 


Providence or the climate or other 


fault is his own lack of will and 


should blame 
conditions when the 
persistence. 
to do so, 
which 
One 
generally us- 
legumes 


the desire or will 
variations of 


to get richer lands. 


For those who have 


there are many crops or crops 


will serve their purpose 
his land in pasture, 


other legume, and 


man will put half 
ing lespedeza or some 


or small grain crops followed by legumes, while the 
cotton, 
land will be kept in meadows and 
ears and then to cotton and 
such a system the 


if the supplies 


will go into or perhaps into cot- 
The 


or three 


other half 
ton 


pastures 


and corn. 
two 
corn for two or three years. By 
fertility of the land will be increased 
phosphorus, and potassium are kept up by 
when they fall below the requirements of 
Another farmer, provided he is satisfied 
less of his land in cotton, will grow 
a crop of small grain and a legume or a crop of corn 
year aa cotton the 


lime, 
purchase, 
the crops. 
with one-half or 
next, 


and a legume one 


There are numerous combinations which will meet 
the cotton 
he has the will or the 


always that 
For 
*r fol- 
year 
litions. To 
a legume in the 


farmer’s purposes, provided 
desire to use them. in- 


and crims clov: 


7 
cotton th 


crimson clover, or rye 
and 


certain cc 


stance, 


1 


lowed by corn one yeat next 


will appeal to some or fit 
crops, add 
Others will prefer vetch and rye or vetch and 
with cotton the next. Still 


these some; May even 


corn. 


wheat and corn one vear. 
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LON on canning is free 


County monstration are 
stantly giving demonstrations in the 
Sulletins on canning are 


had in re- 


throughout their territory. 
mailed out by the thousands and can be 
sponse The farm papers 
have published detailed instructions repeatedly. In 
community there is at least 


who cans fruits and vege- 


to a postal card request. 


practically every farm 


one person, usually many, 


tables with success every year. 

Yet, there still are many farm women who cannot 
vegetables by canning. There still 
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powders so deleterious to health. 


who attempt to can by the approved methods that 


save fruits and 


are many who use acids or so-called canning 
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One good farm woman who had been given full 
information reported that her vegetables spoiled. 
She had followed instructions but when 
pressed admitted she had added 
jars because she noticed they 


insisted she 
more vegetables 
just before sealing the 
were not quite full. Failure to understand the 


ciples of sterilization was the cause 


prin- 
her trouble, 
but the greatest cause was failure to follow instruc- 
tions. 

universal 


“Follow instructions,” might well be 


admonition in doing anything that you don’t thor- 
understand. There may be several ways of 
thing. Those 
ition principles involved may successiully 
seek out short cuts and make modifications in the 
procedure. But don’t understand the 
principles involved will always find it best to hew 
close to the line and follow instructions implicitly. 
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Big Problems of Labor and Capital 


HE mammoth strikes that have recent dis- 
turbed business and prosperity and crop prices 
ll over the United States—these have again 
centered attention on the age-old problems of lal 
a pital. And the farmer is in a peculiarly ad 
vantageous position for judging the issues impar- 
tially, for he is—or at least the land-owning farmer 
is th a laborer and a capitalist. As a’ worker 
he acts as a laborer. In the ownership of land and 


equipment, he isa capitalist 
ct, it is well enough to remember that a very 
considerable proportion of the peop! we call “capi- 


talists” are also “laborers” and vice versa. It is a 


narrow and absurd definition of “laborer” to limit it 


to men who do heavy muscular work. Many a so- 
called capitalist works longer hours than his em- 
ployees. 

It is also well to remember that capital is really 
the child of labor. It is the saved-up, stored-up re- 
sult of labor. Suppose two men set out to work at 
the same job at the 
he makes: he accumulates nothing. 
is careful and prudent and saves a part of what he 
Hence, 


same price. One man spends all 


The other man 
makes; in this way he accumulates capital. 
capital is really the result of some man’s keeping his 
expenditures inside his income. And for that reason 
the accumulation of capital is honorable and should 
always and everywhere be encouraged. 

At the same time, some men have used unfair 
means of accumulating capital, and organizations of 
men controlling large capital have often piled up 
more capital through extortion and oppression. Con- 
America has found out that it must curb 
This has been 


sequently, z 
and control organizations of capital. 
done (though as yet incompletely.) through anti- 
trust laws, through laws regulating public service 
corporations and giving to government bodies the 
regulation of their rates, through laws recognizing 
the right of laborers to organize for mutual protec- 
tion, ete. 


Shall Organized Labor Be Regulated ? 


OR a generation the nation has been strenethen- 


ing its grip on corporations or organ! f 
ipital. The right to regulate them 1 b- 

lic interest is no longer questioned. Now co the 
probiem as to what should be done to make o:gan- 


ized en also conform to the interest of the general 
public. 

As a general proposition, The Progressive Farimer 
We believe the same thing 
At the same time we 


is on the side of labor. 
is true of farmers as a whole. 
are not in favor of fyranny either by capital or la- 
bor, and believe that the farmer is in position to de- 
mand that both labor and capital shall toe the mark 
and take due notice that the farmer and the general 
public have rights just as sacred as those ot corpor- 
ations or industrial laborers. 

Recently one of the foremost spokesmen of Ameri- 
can agricultural thought expressed himse!f in this 
way: 

“For three-quarters of a century, labor had a 
just grie\ rance against the selfishness of capital. 
Sut in this reconstruction period since the war, 
crganized labor has in many instances aban- 
doned its pride of efficiency in production, and 
las assumed the mistaken position that the less 

produces, the better for labor. The theory is 
that there is about so much work, and the less 
each man does, the more men will be employed. 

Industry is handicapped with petty, but expen- 
sive rules and nonsensic al arbitrary restrictions. 
No bricklayer is allowed to drive a nail in a 
board; no plumber may turn a nut on a steam 
pipe. The capacity of the best man cannot ex- 
ceed the poorest. 

“When a worker cuts his.production to one- 
half, he cannot enjoy and consume the full _por- 
tion, except at the expense of some other worker. 

lf all reduce production one-half, all) must eat 
and wear and enjoy one-half the former por- 
tion. ie _ 

“Farmers now send food and raw material 
which costs them from three to ten day’s labor 
across the line (to the manufacturing world) 
and get back products representing one day’s la- 
bor. To keep up this uneven exchange, farmers 
work fourteen hours a day. Qn the other 
side of the line, city labor works, with few ex- 











eptions, not to exceed seven | iB d y < al 


average, with ; holidavs and Sundays 


How Far Should Farmers Support Or- 
ganized Labor? 





HESE conclusions do indeed need to he seri- 
ously studied Farmers as laborers aré trying 
to produce just as much as they can. Every 
farmer is proud when he makes a little more on at 
acre than anybody ever made before And farmers 
prove themselves good servants of the world by 


learning to produce largely and cheaply. On the 
other hand, as has just been suggested, many labor 
ers in factories and mines are taking just the oppo- 
site position. They are trving to hold down produc- 
tion. They prevent workers from turning out as 
much product as they could. The result is that 
farmers and everybody else must pay more than is 
right for the tet pag of these factories. The farmer 
is striving to make this a land of plenty and wealth, 
so far as his reser ae is concerned. But the men 
who are trying to limit the production of labor are 
doing their best to make this a land of scarcity and 
hardship. 





Whenever it is a question of getting fair and just 
wages for labor, farmers should side with labor. It 
is indeed to the farmer’s selfish interest to see that 
labor gets its full share of the wealth that it cre- 
ates. Laborers with good wages will buy more lib- 
erally of food the farmer produces and of the cloth- 
ing made from the farmer’s wool and cotton. 

On the other hand, it is just as surely not to the 
farmer’s interest to have labor-wages so high that 
they force prices of goods beyond the farmer’s reach, 
What the average American farmer is thinking to- 
day is something like this: “I as a farmer wish to 
see good wages for the men who mine coal, run rail 
ways, and operate factories. On the other hand, if 
these men get exorbitantly high wages, then they 
raise the price of these products to such an extent 
that I as a farmer cannot buy enough of these pro- 
ducts to keep my own family in comfort and ] 6 
therefore hurt by tye finduly high wages paid to la- 
bor. Moreover, labor unions hold down the effi- 
ciency of labor so that it takes 50 per cent more time 
than it should (and therefore 50 per cent excess ia- 
bor cost), to make my farm tools, or household furni- 
ture, or to haul my freight, then organized labor has 
just to that extent mcreased prices on these things 
——-and by reason of increased prices has to that ex- 
tent put these things out of my reach and forced my 
family to use fewer of them.” 

It seems to us that the farmers of America should 
say to the laborers: 

“We want to see you get good wages. You have our 
sympathy in every fight you make for a square deal. 


At the same time, we farmers are doing our best to 
make as much as possible and therefore to give you 
food as cheaply as possible. Now we want to see you 
get good wages, but we also want you to see just how 
much work you can turn out in a day so as to make 
your products cheaper for us and let us have more of 
them and live in greater comfort. We want a basis of 
exchange where one day’s hard work on the farm will 
buy the output of one day’ Ss heed labor in the factory. 
And there is no fair exchange until we get this.” 


The Farmer’s Attitude Toward Capital 


¥ f GOES without saying that if capital demands 
an excessive return, prices of products are also 


increased and the consumer suffers. Con- 








POEMS ( OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE CLOUD” 


BEAUTIFUL ie ‘m appropriate to this mid- 
summer season “The Cloud” by an unknown 
author :— 
A cloud came over a land of leaves 
(Oh, hush, little ives, lest it pass you by!)— 
How they had waited and watched for the rain, 
Mountain and valley, and vineyard and plain, 
With never a sign from the sky! 
Day after day had the pitiless sun 
Looked down with a lidless eye. 





But now! On a sudden a whisper went 
Through the topmost twigs of the poplar spire; 
Out of the east a light wind blew; 
All the leaves trembled, and murmured, and drew 
Hope to the help of desire 
It stirred the faint pulse of the forest tree, 
And breathed through the brake and the brier. 


Slowly the cloud came, and then the wind died, 
Dumb lay the land in its hot suspense; 

‘he thrush on the elm bough suddenly stopped, 

he weather-warned swallow in mid-flying dropped, 
The line et song ceased in the fence 

cloud moved, till it hung overhead, 
Heavy, hig-bosomed, and dense. 


Ah, the cool cust through the dry-tongued trees, 
The natter and plash on the thirsty earth, 
The eazer bubbling of runnel and rill, 
The lisping of leaves that have drunk their fill, 
The freshness that follows the dearth! 
New life for the woodland, the vineyard, the vale, 
New life in the world’s new birth 
— Anonymous. 


(9) ¢ 








sequently, The Progressive Farmer has been fight- 
ig for thirty years for proper regulation of trusts, 
Dp d great rporation \ have also 

nd ; erital ‘ thereby 

mot ré the’ very 
‘ ‘ d the 


A id i mutset, we 
simply 
ved p money and that e need to ncourage peo- 
[ imed or 
used up on himself all he had made, the whole world 
vould be in a state of savagery today. Civilization 
vhich is to sa , our houses, roads, tr iilroads, pub- 
lic buildings, churches, schools, libraries, laborator- 
ies, etc., etc.,—all represent the savings of men out of 
what they made. 


’sM i 
The Farmer’s Message to Organized 
. 
Capital 
ONSEQUENTLY it seems to us that just as 
farmers have a message for organized labor, so 
they have a message for organized capital. And 
if put in just a few sentences, we should s that 
the farmer’s message to capital should be i» as 
follows: 

“We recognze capital as being in itself honorable 
and highly useful. Jt represents thrift, economy, pru- 
self-denial. Men everywhere should be excour- 
aged to save. By savings we will enrich our civiliza- 


dence, 


tion, Consequently, capital should have a squeve deal. 

‘At the same time, it is just as much ageimst the 
public interest for capital to demand excessive profits 
as for labor to demand excessive wages. If capiial de- 


mands excessive profits, this also forces up the price of 
products that we farmers need and our families need, 
and by putting these products out of our reacl, ye 
deprive us of those ordinary comforts of life to whi 

we are enti. Consequently, we insist on laws tha 
will curb proftteering. We demand laws which will 
insure free competition in trade and so prevent mo nop- 


olics from: holding 1.p and robbing the publi 





And, finally, in the case of men who mak’ or haw 
made swollen fortunes, we demand that such jortunes 
be equa’ by making their owners pay correspond- 
ingly large income-taxes while they live; and on thew 
death, we demand that the state recognize: these two 
principles’ (1) That such excessive fortunes have not 
been earned by actual service to mankind but represent 
an excess-toll taken from the patronage of the public 
and (2) consequently it is only fair and just to levy 
heavy graduated ii wice taxes so as to give back 
to the public a large part of such excessive 
lations by fortunately-placed individuals.” 


As we have said before, the aim of thi uthly 
review of the world’s news is not so much io record 
an aggregation of miscellaneous items, but at- 


tempt an inte rpretation of the big issues involved in 
the day’s news. And in view of the recent strikes 
and labor troubles, we know nothing beiter worth 
the farmer’s attention than a careful consid«ration 
of the real rights of labor and of capital and of the 
public. And without fear or favor, we have here 
briefly described these rights as we see them. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO heard the warning, “Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed”? 
When did four lepers bring glad tidings? 
3. What man went to prison for telling the truth? 
4. What farmer rescued his nephew by night from 
e armies of four victorious kings? 
5. What was the end of Balaam? 
6. Who found an angel under an oak tree? 
What king never had father or mother? 
8. Who wrestled all night with an unknown wrest- 
ler? 
. Who was the second oldest man mentioned in 
the Bible? 
10. Who was 
cup? 


falsely: accused of stealing a silver 


Where to Find Answers to Above re: 

4. Gen. 14:8-16. 7. Gen.14:18; Heb. 1-3. 
8. Gen. 32:24-2 

9. Gen. 5:19. 

10. Gen. 44:2-12. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 


1, Gen, 9:1-6. 
2. 2 Kings 7:3-10. 5. Num. 31:8. 
3. 2 Chron. 16:7-10. 6 Judg. 6:4-12. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


F ANY man defile the temple of God, him shaW 

God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which 

temple ye are—I Cor. 3:17 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver —Proverbs 25:11. 


A Thought for the Week 


Y RE SADERS may wish to know what con- 
tutes a good farmer. I think the require- 
ments of a good farmer are at least four 
(1) The ability to make a ‘full and comfortable 
living from the land; 
(2) To rear a family carefuily and well; 
(3) To be of good service to the community; 
(4) To leave the farm more productive than it 
was when he took it.—Dr, Liberty H. Bailey. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is 
Fatal to Flies. Not a Poison 
—Harmless to Stock 





Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the: discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and with 
no trouble at all. This discovery is in the form of an 
organic chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar 
pests, 


such as chiggers, mosquitoes, and moths, 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander’s Rid- oO- 
Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies like magic, 
farm animals and human beings are not affected by it 
at all. In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly 
is a strong repellent. Flies will not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used. 

Rid-O-Fly is_ particularly valuable for cows and 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold harm 
to these animals, 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will ric your house, barns and livestock of these peste 
that he offers to send a $2 supply for only $1 on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
Problems it will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 


SEND NC “ONEY—Just your name and address to 
Alexander Laburatories, 1515 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., aud this introductory offer will be mailed 


at once. 








Ask About Fruits for | 
Home Gardens 


These firms will tell you what varie- 
ties are best in your section. Settle 
ithe questions now and plant next fall. 
f “LUE GRASS NURSERIES, 

Desk F, Lexington, Kentucky. 


CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alaba~ a 


CRT Ane, ete +4, 


SS 


,. Write 
the one neur- ts 
Gatcloa -and we Me 5. th a Be Co., Inc.) 
planting ad- W. T. HOOD & COMPANY, 
ad Desk H, Richmond, Virginia. 
4. vans LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
esk E, Pomona, c. 
estsnend NURSERY CO., 
Desk D, Winches.er, Tenn. 























| remedies that have 
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Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 
; is < man book, < reads like the 
Seasonable Suggestions It 1 a hum: n bo IK, and r ad sor 1¢ 
i story of the children of a neighborhood, 
D for the Dope which you'll noc need Jammy, Mary, and Carl. There is this 
If you arc caretui of your feca gee, Fy : 
D too for Dates, a prcper food, difference. it analyzes their acts and 
Toothsome, whvlesome sweecr, and good. tendencies. 
UCCESSFUL canning needs proper Following are a few quotations: 
pate. = “The child must have a place of his 
Have you planned your exhibit for oz», it must be respected,, it must not 
the county fair? be disturbed, and we must realize that 
Chop down and burn the weeds be- this place is the little child's serious 
world.” 


fore they go to seed. 

Painting roosts and nests with a coal 
tar disinfectant will rid the hens oi 
troublesome mites. 

Uncle Ab. says: Take an interest in 
the boys, even to goin’ fishin’ with 
them, and they’ll keep their interest in 
the old place 

Feminineness and political activity 
are not contradictory terms. Orderli- 
ness at polls increases as- women’s 
votes grow. 

A hook and eye sewed to the ends of 
at +’ ‘ic run in dress or petticoat will 

.e the need of sewing it every 
tume the garment is laundered. 

Accept tavors and gifts graciously 
and in the spirit in which they are of- 
fered but do not make constant de- 
mands upon your friends 1f you would 
keep their friendship. Particularly do 
not ask them to.give you things you 
can buy for yourself. 

The father who trades his little son’s 
pet for a feed trough does not realize 
that by his injustice he has not only 
deeply wounded the child but has for- 
feited some of his love and respect. In 
later years he will wonder why his son 
seems ungrateful. 


Your Child’s Problems 


MANY of our young mother friends 
may be interested in a book recently 
published by Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston. It is called “Meeting Your 
Child’s Problems.” Mrs. Scott, who 
wrote the book, has had great experi- 
ence with children through dealing with 
thousands of them. She believes that 
the character of the man or woman de- 
pends on the parents’ treatment of the 
commonplace details of the child’s life 
during its first six years. She takes up 
the many small problems that arise in 
every home where there.is a child, dis- 
cusses its possible results and tells of 
been valuable in the 


correction of faults in other children. 


“Nothing in connection with the de- 
velopment of the child’s nature is more 
tragically ignored and neglected than the 
emotiona! demands of the smal: child.” 

“Perhaps one of the most unreason- 
able demands we make upon our chil- 
dren is to expect complete and perma- 
nent changes to take place almost im- 
mediately upon our discovering our Mis- 
takes and our application of a new 
method in handling them.” 

“Just as children lag behind because 
of neglect, just so do some lag behind 
because of its very opposite.’ 


Questions and Answers 


° PERMANENT hair remover is 
wanted G. L. A. W” We regret 
that there is no such thing except elec- 
tricity which is expensive and must 
be done by an expert. Since hair folli- 
cles are buried deep in the skin, the 
best to be done is to buy a pair of 
tweezers to jerk out the stray hairs 
and then use a depilatory to dissolve 
the down. 
*¥ 
“How can I clean white kid slip- 
pers?” It is best to use one of the 
commercial cleaners made especially 
for this purpose, but if you cannot get 
this use gasoline, benzine or naptha. 
Apply with a clean soft cloth and wipe 
dry with another cloth. Put shoe trees 
in the slippers or stuff with paper 
while cleaning, and do the work away 
from any fire. 
x x x 
“My hair falls out badly when a new 
baby comes. What can I do to pre- 
vent it?” Moisten the scalp well ev- 
being careful 


ery night with vaseline, 
to get very little on the tips of the 
fingers at a time so it will not make 


the hair unsightly, Rub the scalp us- 
ing a firm rotary motion to move the 
scalp over the skull. Wash in warm 
suds of mild soap, brush well using a 








1302—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards 36-inch 
material with % yard 32-inch con- 
trasting material and 3% yards edg- 
ing. 


1334—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut, in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 
inch lining. 

1130—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. Size requires 3 
yards 36-inch material. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). Ten 
Catalog 10 cents. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns orde 
days required to 
Write for copy of our summer issue. 


1378—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measur« Size 36 
requires 35g yards 36- lngh * material 
with 3 yards binding. 

1143—Giris’ Dress.—Cut in 
10, 12, and 14 years. 
1% yards 36-inch material with My 
yard 36-inch contrasting material 
and 134 yards binding for dress; 14 
yards 36- neh material for guimpe. 

1062—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards 36-inch 
ai with 4% yards of binding. 


sizes 4, 6, 8, 
Size 8 requires 


at one time 25 cents, stamps 
orders. Price of our Fashion 
Address Pattern Department, 














firm bristled brush \ little faithtui 
treatment each day is better than e 
strenuous treatment less trequently 
This may not entirely prevent the hair 
falling but it wilt keep the scalp so 
healthy that the hair wili return as 


strong and abundant as befo 
i 


“A family of holy rollers have moved 
into our neighborhood, but of course 
we do not go with them. Does 1t not 
seem that some way should be found 
to keep their children out of the 
school?” Well I do not know. From 
the time the walls of China were built, 
4,000 B C. to our present murders by 
coal mine and railroad strikers, num- 
berless. crimes have been committed 
because of the effort to make “others 
believe as I.” I should say that when 
anyone moves in your 
that you be friendly until such time as 
she fails to observe the 10 command- 
ments as we.l as you do, is less kindly 
than you and less self-respecting than 
you. Suppose you be kind and friendly 
until such time as she steals your 
chickens, is unclean in speech or person, 
and the children contaminate yours, 
Then perhaps the holy rollers family 
will like your kind of Christianity and 
embrace your faith. 

oe 


“My iron pot persists in rusting in 
spite of grease, drying, etc. Is there 
no help?” There are two pots in a 
yard, side by side, and, as far as one can 
tell, receive the same treatment, yet one 
is usually rusty and the other seldom. 
The best method scems to be to let the 
pot get thoroughly dry then moisten 
with kerosene. When the time comes 
to use the pot again fill with clear wa- 
ter, bring to a boil and skim off the 
brownish scum. After doing this about 
three times the rust may cease to form 
between washings. Continue to moisten 
with kerosene each time for it, will help 
the clothes if no rust is there. One 
woman wipes out her pot with a dry 
cloth, then with one moistened with 
kerosene, tips the pot over on a low 
home-made, 
husband made and rolls it in under the 
tool shelter, out of the dew and rain. 


The Greenest Cook I Ever Trained 
ITERALLY speaking, that was my- 
self, who never had prepared, nor 

helped prepare a meal in my life until I 
was married. There was one thing in 
my favor, I knew good cooking when I 
ate it. With this as a guide, subscrib- 
ing to a magazine specializing in house- 
keeping, buying the best materials,- using 
only tested recipes, buying thermometers 
and other approved devices, I have suc- 
ceeded. Much of the success is due to 
the patience, encouragement, and praise 
of the Farmer Man. 

The first cook we had had been cook- 
ing for the Farmer Man and his broth- 
ers. She mfght be called a “motherly” 
person; to me, ske proved smothering. 
Knowing that I could not cook, she had 
no respect for my opinions on food. Her 
idea of a breakfast par excellence was 
fried chicken, hominy and gravy, hot 
biscuits, eggs and bacon, and_long-boiled 
coffee. I can still see her disdainful 
look and hear her scornful snort, when, 
even with company in the house, I in- 
sisted on fresh fruit, a crisp cereal with 
cream, buttered toast, percolated coffee, 
and either poached eggs or an omelet, 
nothing else. “Your men will never do 
any work on that stuff, there’s no suc- 
tion in it.” (Sustenance, supposedly.) 


She would catch chickens right out of 
the yard, kill, dress, and cook them im- 
med ly, scrubbing them with brush 

oap that fairly took the skin 

»rned the suggestion that dry 

salt rubbed gently will leave 
appetizingly white meat. She scratched 
the new aluminum and enamelled pans 
by scraping with knives and spoons, al- 
though fine steel wool was provided for 
them. The steel knives she took out in 
the yard to clean with sand, when a good 
cleanser was handy. After scalding the 
dishes she wiped them over with a dish 
“rag” squeezed dry. Water that had 
boiled at one time was always considered 
“boiling water.” 

And sweep! I have never seen any* 
one raise so much dust, or sweep wit 
such vigor!. She moved in a cloud 


neighborhood’ 


wooden wheeled cart her * 
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dust by day. It did not matter if food 
stood by uncovered, or the clea:. dishes, 
right on over the doorsills went the dust 
and dirt, passing the screened safe where 
food and milk were uncovered. After 
straightening the living room and leav- 
ing it invitable and liveable, she would 
come behind me and give it a vigorous 
sweeping, from room to room, through 
halls, down stairs, never closing a door 
or opening a window, without pausing 
for doorsills or dust pans! This she 
considered doing a great kindness, as 
she was not supposed to do the house- 
work. I do not recall ever seeing a dust- 
cloth in her hands, mine were seldom 
free from one. Perhaps she swept away 
all the dust, certainly we have never had 
so much since. 

She used silver in the kitchen for cook- 
ing and scraping pans, she nicked most 
of the china, she would not use a fireless 
cooker or oil stove. Her wages were $7 
a week with every afternoon off, and 
that was nine years ago. She was a born 
pessimist, but the most exasperating 
fault was an utter disregard of flies. 
After she left, we would go in her hot 
kitchen and have daily massacres, though 
everything was well screened. “No, they 
don’t worry me, their buzzing is sorter 
company.” There were times when, in 
despair and desperation, I would deter- 
mine to “bless her out,” and let her go, 
but my better raising always prevented 
the former. In our family one cook 
had served for. 21 years, and boasted 
that she had never had a cross word 
spoken to her. We were taught consid- 
eration of all, especially for those who 
served us; and to be “the most polite 
person in your home always.” 

How to get her resignation was a 
problem that she happily solved herself, 
by going to live with a son. She left us 
sorrowfully, and 1 have her to thank for 
a good name in the neighborhood, be- 
sides a great lesson in self-control 
Down in her heart I know she pitied 
my inexperience. MRS. FARMER. 

Editorial Note—Next week we shall 


publish Mrs. Farmer’s experience in 
training a colored cook. 


Every Little Girl Can Piece a Quilt 


ERE comes a young lady from Ten- 
nessee. She is proudly displaying her 
quilt; it is called “sunshine and shadow” 
design, and is very beautiful. She says: 














4 at ~ 


EDNA DALTON AND HER QUILT 
“Quilt-piecing is old fashioned, but an 
art that should be revived. Even very 
small girls can be taught to sew and do 
something worth while by piecing a quilt 
of their own of the scraps of their dress- 
es or aprons that are not of much real 
value for anything else. Most little girls 
get interested and delight in such work.” 
EDNA DALTON. 








Hanging Flower Pots 
ATTRACTIVE yet inexpensive flower- 


pots are made by lining wire hens’ 
nests or horse muzzles with moss. The 
moss is found in the shady woods, taken 
up in sheets and placed moss side out as a 
lining in the nests, then filled with rich 
earth in which the plants are set. 
The baskets may also be made of wire, 
but do not make them too large or they 
will be too heavy to hang. 


We use No. 3 tin cans for setting bulbs 
one wishes to force, one can being about 
the proper size for single bulbs. Around 
this can, paste a sheet of white or brown 
Paper and you have a neat little flower- 
pot. W. C. E. 


Shuck Hats 
"THERE is quite a fad now for shuck 


hats, and none can truthfully say that 
they lack beauty. There are several ways 
of making these hats, and by varying the 
arrangement of the shucks many novel 
effects can be obtained. 

First cut a foundation for the brim 
of some stiff paper or cloth, and a 
Straight piece as long as the distance 
around the crown and as wide as it is 
desired’ the crown: shall be high. Also 
cut a round piece slightly larger than the 
top i of ithe: crown, so) that, when: finished 


it can be turned into the side of the 
crown. 

The rest of the work is done on the 
sewing machine. Select fine white 
shucks and tear into strips of the de- 
sired width and fold to form a point. 
These points are placed on the founda- 
tion, beginning at the outer edge and 
continuing the way shingles are Jaid. 

The final touch of beauty is addéd 
when the_under side of the brim is lined 
with some delicate colored cloth such as 
organdy. A sash of the same material 
may drape the crown. 


Some of the hats are dyed, thus almost 
concealing their origin from the lowly 
shuck, AZEL SHUMAKER. 

Chipley, Fla. 


Catsups and Relishes 


HIRLEY Sauce—Chop very fine 24 large 

tomatoes, 2 large onions, 2 peppers, add 1 
tbsp. salt. 2 tbsp. sugar, 1 tsp. each ginger, 
cloves, allspice, cinnamon, 1 nutmeg, 1 pint 
vinegar. Stew 1 hour, bottle while hot. 


Cucumber Catsup II.—Lay 12 full-grown 
cucumbers in cold water 1 hour. Pare them 
and grate into a deep dish. Grate also 6 
small onions and mix with the grated cucum- 
ber; season with salt and pepper and add 
vinegar to make of the consistency of jam. 
When thoroughly mixed put in a glass jar, 
cover closely so that it is perfectly air tight. 
The finest plate may be used and the cu- 
cumbers put through the meat grinder. 


Tomato Catsup.—Select only ripe tomatoes, 
wash, but do not peel; cut out green cores 
and bad places; quarter, measure, and place 
on stove in open-top, procelain-lined or agate 
vessel. For every gallon of tomatoes add 1 
level cup finely chopped onions. Boil until 
both tomato and onion are soft. Strain juice 
and pulp through a coarse wire sieve, mash- 
ing through all the pulp possible. Measure 
this strained pulp and juice and proceed as 
in following recipe: 


Chili Sauce II.—Peel and chop fine 1 onion 
and 6 large tomatoes, add 1 green sweet pep- 
per and 1 small red hot or chilli pepper chop- 
ped. Season with 1 cup vinegar, 1 tbsp. salt, 
2 tsp. brown sugar. 1 tsp. each ground gin- 
ger, cinnamon, cloves and black pepper, and 
half a nutmeg. Boil slowly until very thor- 
oughly cooked, then bottle and seal when 
cold. 

Ripe Cucumber Catsup.—Peel 12 large ripe 
cucumbers, remove seeds and pulp; chop 
solid meat; mix with it a cup of salt and hang 
in bag to drain. Chop 12 large onions and 6 
peppers and mix with cucumbers. Mix to- 
gether %4 th. white mustard seed, % cup cel- 
ery seed and 1 cup sugar. Mix all together, 
cover with cold vinegar; put in jars and fix 


tops firmly. Keep in cool, dark place. If 
darkness is not available, wrap*cans with 
paper. 
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Entertainment Is Not All We Get 
From Play 


HERE is no finer test of the true 

character of a boy or girl than a 
good game.- Invariably it will bring out 
the good and the bad that is within one, 
and furnish an excellent opportunity to 
curb the bad and encourage the good. 

The boy or girl who plays the game 
fair dnd square will be fair and square 
in life. On the other hand, the boy and 
girl who is inclined to cheat will also 
cheat or beat his fellowman, unless that 
tendency is eradicated or killed out. I 
know of no better set of rules to guide 
us in our plays and games or even in the 
big game of life itself than the follow- 
ing “Ten Commandments of Good 
Sport,” which were taken from one of 
our leading magazines. They are as 








follows: 
1. Thou shalt not quit. 
2. Thou shalt not alibi. 


3. Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

4. Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

5. Thou shalt not take unfair advan- 
tage. 

6. Thou shalt not take odds thou art 
unwilling to give. 

7. Thou shalt always be ready to give 
thine opponent the shade. 

8. Thou shalt not underestimate an op- 
ponent, nor overestimate thyself. 

9. Remember that the game is the 
thing, and that he who thinketh other- 
wise is a mucker and no true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for 
he who playeth the game straight and 
hard wins even when he loses. 

Perhaps the above 10 commandments 
could be summed up in the following 
little verse, and which, I believe,. would 
be a good motto for'us all to adopt: 

“When the great. scorer comes oO 

To write against your name, sat 

He writes not what you won or lost 

But how you played the game.” 





Everywhere, the Hupmobile 
makes the same name for itself 
—a name for saving, earning 
service, 


Give it gas and oil and water. 
It asks little if any more from 
one year’s end to the other. 


Give it even ordinary care, and 
it goes on and on, always ready 
and willing to work. 


Quick trips to town and back 


with supplies, around the farm 
with tools and whatnot, to 
church and the neighbor’s on 
Sunday. 


And along with it all, the cer- 
tainty of continuous low costs, 
and hardly a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the repair shop. 


Why should a farmer accept 
less in his motor car, when he 
can get so much, at such low 
cost, from the Hupmobile? 


Women like the Hupmobile because of its beauty and driving ease 


Large business Corporations prefer it because it is so economical and reliable 


Touring Car, $1250; Readster, $1250; Roadster-Coupe, $1485; Coupe, $1835; Sedan, 


$1935. Cord Tires on all models. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit— Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 










Dont Send 1 Penny 


Yr Knitted 
‘ Dress 






ive wonderful, sat- 
factory wear. The 
most stylish material 





dressy occasions. One of the 
prettiest models ever shown 
at this remarkably low price. 






Delivery Free 


Just send your name and address 
“ —no money. When the postman 
delivers this dress at your door, 
pay him $2.98 for it. We have 
aid the transportation costs. If, 
or any reason whatsoever, it is not 
better than you expected, return it to us at our ex- 
pense and we will cheerfully refund your money. 
Could anything be fairer? Order by No. 98. 


Walter Field Co. Dept. £2039,, Chicago 

















-~.==W. .J..Jernigan...-..-.-. 






Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate. 
State Name and Year of car. $7 50 
ThisFord Topandbackcurtain ‘+ 
COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., ~~ i2 
1621 Germantown Ave., Phila., 
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SEFUL for all the 

little ailments— 
bumps, bruises, sores, 
sunburn and chafing. 
Keep a bottle in the 
house. It’ssafe and 
pure. Itcostsvery little. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 
J “ ~~ 


ay 
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STIMULI 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 


MANUFACTURING 














ew Power amp 
= 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing thie wonderful sew 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illuminetion. 
Burns Kerosene or Goesoline 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
%% sir, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lighte with match. 100 times 


brighter than wick lampe# Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 

Work all or spare time. You simply 


We deliver by Parcel 
Com- 


take orders. 
Post and do collecting. 
missions id same day you take 
orders. © experience necessary. 
Get started at once. Big season 
now on. Write today for catalog 
and especial agents offer. 
THE AKRON’LAMP co, 
Se: Lamp Bldg, Akron, Q 
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THE HIGHEST QUALITY AND ‘THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN OUR HISTORY 





as an example. 








Repeatedly we are told by veteran Goodyear 
users that our tires today give more than twice 
the mileage they did twelve years ago. 


What is even more surprising, these superior 
Goodyear Tires of today cost less than half as much! 


Take our 30 x 34-inch Cross-Rib fabric clincher 


In 1910 you paid for this size tire $33.90; 
today, for a vastly improved tire of the same 
size, you pay but $10.95! 


All other tires in the Goodyear line show simi- 
larly important reductions, the average dectease 
in price since 1910 being more than 60 per cent. 


Goodyear Tires this season are at their highest 
y g 
point of excellence—larger, heavier and more 
durable than ever before. 


Goodyear prices are now at the lowest point in 
Goodyear history. 


Goodyear Mea 
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AND ENGINEERING, 


! NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE | 


STATE 


COLLEGE STATION, _RALEIGH, N. C. 





FOUR-YEAR COURSES in Agricutture—Inc luding 
y Animal Hu 


sbandry 


Agricultural Engineeri 
Soils, Veterinary Medicin Voc 
Dyeing. In Ciyil Er aineesing 
Mechanical Engineering. In Te 
In Agricultural Economics 
TWO-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture 

ONE-YEAR COURSE in Auto Mechanics 


Crops, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Freshman Class—15 Units 


2%; Science, 1; Elective, 
FOR CATALOG, 


and Business 
Mec hanic 





ILL STRATED CIRCULARS, AN 


General Agriculture and S 
und D ! ( Llo 
1 Agricu l stry and 
hway E ng In E In 
Textile Manufacturing, Textile Che ort (he 


Arts, Textile 








ion 
Manufacturing 
English, 3; Math 


History, 2; 1atics, 


ENTRANCE BLANKS, WRITE 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 

















THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE | 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
MERIT THE 


vell know chool for vere 

Asi g ba ronage in recent years Ther is a reasor Diserim 
natir patron from ix states ia the t SA SClivol | 
OF HIG tl STANDARDS \ND THOROUG rt “INSTRUC TLON It ? 
1 3 th 1 head la i I » | 
to $275 vay Dy rn th all mod ‘ mmveni Boarding | 


t mit 


ether Catalog Sent on Request 


G. ‘FB. McALLIST ER, A. M,, 
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CESS 


MEASURE OF SU‘ } 
ind Young Men has et 1 an | 


Address 
Principal 
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A select boarding school. St 
courses in Music, Art, 


J. JON 


Expression, 
School Opens September 

MR. or MRS. W. 
= 


| Pineland School for Girls *4°n“é°"¢ 


ate accredited high school course. Excellent 
V oic e an d \ iolin A real home school. 
12. For Catalogs. write 


ES 
4h 


, Principals, SALEMBURG, N. C. 
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in THRIFT JARS 


If your dealer won’t supply 


you, we will ship direct. 


BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, 


Circular on Request 








YOUR CAN ING 
SUCCESS ASSURED | 
| 


“Everything Keeps” 


Baltimore, Md. 

















= 
RECREATION AND PHYSICAL | 
EDUCATION 


Training Courses in Recreation, Playground Work, 
Games, Child Welfare, Indus trial Welfare, Public 

Health, and Social Service 
SEP Pherae OTH. 
epartment of Recreation, 


Write the 








School of Social Work and Public Health, 
; oo B E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


JLESpiaste BOARD 


Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost less 
Fire-proof ; non-warpable. Her- 
eules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. 5S. 
Government on permanent build- 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
samples. HERCULES PLASTER 
BOARD C Norfolk, Va. 
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[ RB rom Seven 


Address Letters to “ 


Uncle P. F.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to Seventeen 





Plants That Have Fertilizer Ria. 
tories on Their Roots 


Pe. Al ey ae iid 


1 ter- 


ry If you have, you saw 
ork mixing different materials 
needed to make plants grow. Nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric acid were the 
three principal plant, foods put in the 
fertilizer. No doubt you were told that 
nitrogen is the most valuable of these 
foods. 
Did you know that there is one group 


of plants that has small “fertilizer fac- 
tories” on its roots? Well, there is. 
And I-know vou want to learn how and 


where these little factories do their work. 


Suppose you go out to the cowpea or 
| soy bean field and pull up a stalk by its 
| roots. No doubt, clinging to its roots, 

you will find a number of small knots 
ranging in size from one-twentieth to 
one-third inch in diameter. They look 
rather like little rough-skinned peas. 
These little knots on the roots are called 











nodules or tubercles. Inside each one are 
a great many small germs or bacteria. 
These nodules are what I call little “fer- 
tilizer factories.” 

How do these little fertilizer factories 
do their work and what kind of fertilizer 


do they make? Well, the air is nearly 
four-fifths nitrogen, and we know that 
nitrogen is one of the most important 


these bacteria in the 


plant foods. Now 
nitrogen from 


nodules can and do take 


the air. They store it up in the plant. 
Then these nitrogen-stuffed plants are 
plowed into the land and so make the 


land rich. 

While the fertilizer 
made fertilizer composed f 
»f plant nodule-factories con- 
‘trate on sort. That is ni- 

gen, the three 


factory you visited 
three sorts 
food, the 
only one 
most expensive of the 


ability 


called 





germs that live in the 
in the land be- 
will develop. 
Mdules will not 
bacteria are 
there. But we put the bacteria in 
such soils by what is called soil inocu- 
lation, or by inoculating the seed of the 
legume crop. 
The next time 
where a legume plant is g 
for your about these 


factories. 


nodules must be present in 
fore the nodule 
Therefore in some 
1 1 

Decause the 


s themselve 
soils mn 
develop not 
can 


out in a field 
find out 

fertil- 
izer \nd please encourage 
your father to more clover, vetch, 
and alfalfa this fall. In this way he can 
f e little 
him 


you go 
rowing, 
elves litth 
sOW 
put some tens of thousands 
sac ty r 


making his land r 


factories” to work for 


A Girl Who Enjoys Life 


$1 Prize Letter) 


(Girls’ 

ENJOY singing. I am always 
ing when [ am doing my rk. 
mother is not very ell, and | 
of housework, milk the 
the chicks, and once a week | 
washing after I get home from school. 
I never miss a day from school. I surely 
do enjoy life and have a jolly good time. 


sing- 

My 
do lot 
and feed 
do the 


cow, 


I am a lover of books ind flowers, 
and have a nice large flower yard, so 
you see with everything I have to do I 
am kept busy DAISY. 

Tennessee. 

Editor's te —This letter shows a 
fine spirit. We hope all our young peo- 
ple enjoy farm tasks and farm fun as 
much as Daisy does. 


See a Doctor Before You Stari 
Back to School 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AST fall while in the field helping 
harvest our crops, the sun affected 
my eyes. This Was a handicap to me, 


and I decided to see a physician, who 
fitted me with glasses and advised me to 
have my tonsils removed. This I did, 
and my ! what an improvement it made 


in my general health! [I did not have 


sive Farmer 

—— nncuiaiiipiiaimniietes i} 
v d T } del 1 i 
no dange d l s it 
school. My | ipidly restored 
vhen once the nost yt germs i 
destroyed, and how pleasant it y ) 
eturn to school feeling perfectly | 
iain | 

Boys and girls, take my advice y Go at 
once to some good physician, if you 
haven’t already done so, and have him 
examine your tonsils, eyes, teeth, and 
any organs of the body which you have 
any reason to believe are unhealthy 
After having this done and taking any 
treatment he advises, come home and 
read each week in The Progressive 


Health Talk” by Dr. B 
E. Washburn, for this is one of the best 
of the many good features of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. We should all take his 
advice and do all we can to retain our 
natural good health. 


IRVING E. 


Farmer, “Our 


NICHOLS. 


Editor’s Note—lIn this letter Irving 
has offered advice which every boy and 
girl in all our great Progressive Farmer 
Family ought to take. Furthermore, 
boys and girls, don’t wait until just a 
two before school starts before 
a doctor. Go to see one at once. 
will have plenty of time to 
tonsils, eyes, etc., all put into 
if they are not already m 
school starts. 


week or 
you see 
Then you 
get teeth, 
good shape, 
shape, before 


Likes the Country 


LIVE almost on the edge of the in- 
corporated limits of this town. Papa 


works a farm here. I help both on the 
farm and in and about the house, but I 
like the housework best. 

I think it is healthier and in every 


for boys and girls to live 


respect better 


on the farm. One has a fine time in the 
country if one tries. T: ike, for instance 
a stroll in the woods, hunting for wild 
flowers and fruits, such as goldenrod, 
asters, gentiat ind other flowers, and 
berries and nt I also like crab apples 
and other wild fruit. 

[ like to go to the city once in awhile, 
but I sure do not want to live there al 
ways Give me the “old red hills of 
Georgia” every time. 


MARIAN RAMSEY 
County, Ga 
Editor’s Note —This is a level-he rded 
letter from a level-headed girl. Taking 
theo in one’s home will soon add much 


Meriwether 


to the plea sure the home gives, since we 
ill then strive to make the home better 
in every way. The greatest pleasure one 
can get Psi work done about the home 
comes from “fixing up” for the enjoy 
ment of other members of the family 
One could name 100 things that a boy 
can do and 100 more things that a qirl 
can do to make home a prettier, better, 


and happier 


] > 7 
pl 1ce to live. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 
tions 
here usually i 


OW 


1 grassh« 


Many eges are 
ypper’s nest? 
2 the grasshopper 
hatch ? 


the 


atter 
they 


How long 

lays her eggs before 
3. Is there danger of 

destroyed by insects ? 


4. How did 
name ? 

II.—Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 

HERE do 
eggs? In 
wood. 

2. How does the grasshopper lay her 
eggs? She drills a hole an inch or two 
deep in the ground with the end of her 
abdomen. Then she deposits the egg in 
the hole. 

3. What kind of soil do grasshoppers 
choose for their nests? The hardest soil 


eggs being 


grasshoppers get their 


lay their 
rotting 


grasshopper’s 
the ground or in 


they can find. 

4. Why do grasshoppers select the 
hardest soil they can find in which to 
lay their eggs? The eggs are not s0 
easily crushed in hard ground if some- 
thing should step on or run over the 
place where they are laid. Also, a hard 


soil takes up less water than a loose soil. 
Ground that is too wet causes the eggs 
to rot. 
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BUY YOUR NEW BUGGY NOW 


Bid Cut in Factory Price 
At Disive from i 46.350 


WE HAVE 
CUT PRICES 
To THE BONE 

Our buggy prices fer 
the eommer have 
been cut below 
rock bottom. 
if you need 
A NEW 













any 

within the 

ext year or 

po N W te the time to buy. 
E Write quick for FREE CATALOG 

FRE showing ali the latest styles at big 

cut 


in factory prices—and save the difference, 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 586 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 











SAND 

eres & 

TTER 

yy) ROO FING 


Bend today for our 
elal 30-day offer and di- 


SAVED $20.00— 
GOT BET TER’ R Fect from factory prices. 
Vou -will be delighted 


with the tow sae and fine quality of material. Mr. M, 
ariisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga, Prites, “l am Pleasea and 
satisfed—I saved $29.00 by ordering from you.’ 


WRITE TODAY One big, slashing cut brings the 
FOR CUT PRICES chi @f Genuine Everwear Roof 
down to the same -price as 

Perect the war. Now ts. the time 


to put that new top on your house, barns and other Bylid- 
inge—now while priced are dowa to rock bottom, 


TWO CRIMPS Our double crimp galvanized stesp 
ON EACH EDG fégenswnich me makes. ys watertiont 
, icR and easy to nail on 


Patent Nails, Hamner and Shears Serniahed with every 
en o or 


ROOFING FOR also manufacture galvanized 

me stent shingles galvanized roofing and 

ever} Sao ares? sions Sinsis ana Suohut 
rec 


voomne é sotlomante we se 
r 























0 ie ane 
fo a Write for your 
YOU SAVE 
THE PROFI 


peek gee. a. prices, 
t ory 


@ copy today. 


We have just abent enough roofing to all 
orders for the xt 2 S then a 
may sey to raise ou 
y for big free ‘sampler—rooting 
Ge G ne poker 
keep in yo pront 


Lene >" = 
oy the 
othe 78 we ud get 
Address 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Company 
Department P. Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
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Prices Almost *2 








what they were little over a year 
ago on SECURO All Steel Gal- 
vanized, rat-proof, mouse-proof, 
fire-proof Corn Cribs and Grain 
Bins. U. S. Government claims 
rats destroy $200,000,000 worth of 
grain annually on our farms. 

Make your Crib cost you nothing 
by writing us today for our farmer 
special agency plan. A SECURO 


erected always sells many others. 


SECURO COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. C, 9 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
— 3 











You Too Can Enjoy Radio | 


. With Little Trouble 
i+ sane "| and Small Expense 
} & APPARATUS | 

i i Wonderful concerts, 
| Caztn Cote beautiful music, mar- 
| ! ket reports, weather 
| forecast, right in your 
i own home. No experi- 
IS. ence necessary. We 
4 tell you how. Write 
( for 

Yas Free Catalog. 











SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., 
oo E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
— 
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Send for 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
r narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 


Se Wheels to fit 
‘ any running gear. 
Catalog iNustrated in colors free. 
im St. Quincy, Hi. 





Electrie Wheel Co., 59 El 











| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


The New President of North Caro- 


lina Farmers’ State Convention 





DR. J. ¥. JOYNER 

HE North Carolina Farmers’ State 

Convention honored itself by electing 
Dr. J. Y. Joyner president for the en- 
suing year. After nearly 20 years of dis- 
tinguished service as state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Dr. Joyner re- 
signed to go back to his farm in Lenoir 
County and give all his time to his large 
farming interests there. Then came the 
fearful slump in crop prices, and his 
fellow farmers called on him to take the 
state leadership in the great movement 


for cooperative marketing of tobacco. 
Here he has rendered North Carolina 


agriculture the same distinguished, eff- 
cient, unselfish, patriotic service he gave 
to North Carolina education. 


Dr. Joyner will undoubtedly make a 
great record as president of the farm- 
ers’ convention, and Progressive Farmer 
readers should decide now to enjoy the 
magnificent program he will arrange for 
them next year. 


Get Expert Advice Before Using 
Weevil Remedies 


HE Bureau of Entomology of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, that brought out this idea 
of using calcium arsenate, has been very 
conservative about recommending the in- 
discriminate use of poison. In speaking 
of the situation in his report for 1921, 
Mr. Coad, who has charge of the labora- 
tory at Tallulah, La. says: “A large 
number of farmers scattered throughout 
the cotton states, whose farms were not 


heavily infested +with weevil, were 
attempting commercial poisoning. The 
same condition had existed in 1919 
and 1920, and we had found, from 


experience during these two years that, 
unless we were able to reach every indi- 
vidual who was planning to poison with 
definite and detailed instructions, a very 
undesirably highinumber would in some 
way make mistakes in their work, and 
thus reap failure instead of success.” It 
would thus appear that even under the 
most favorable conditions in the eastern 
states, the use of calcium arsenate was 
only successful where the grower ac- 
cepted and followed explicitly the advice 
of his county agent, or experts in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


It is very important that no at- 
tempt be made to engage in this very 
important work except under the direc- 
tion of an expert, who has studied the 
matter very carefully, and who is quali- 
fied to give advice, and it is also desirable 
to arrange check plots in the field which 
should be harvested separately, to de- 


termine the measure of success that will | 


attend the use of calcium arsenate. 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1098, dealing with 
cotton dusting machines, and Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1262, dealing with the boll 
weevil problem, are two bulletins that 
should be very carefully read and stud- 
ied, before any attempt is made to en- 
gage in the use of calcium arsenate, and 
before any purchase is made of machines, 
a man should carefully consider the cost 
of labor before deciding between a hand- 
dusting machine and a horse-drawn ma- 


chine. C. H. ALVORD. 


Editorial Comment—Mr. Alvord ts 
one of the best farmers in Texas, where 
they know weevils from A to Z, and his 


warning should be carefully considered 
by all cotton growers. 























Waterloo Boys Meet 
Every Farm Need 


You can get Waterloo 
Boys in 2, 3 and 6H. P. 
gasoline type and 2, 3, &, 
7, 9, 14and 25 H. P. kero- 
gene type—there’s a size 
to fit your needs. 


From the time youg Waterloo Boy goes 
on its first job you will recognize it as a 
real farm helper. 
work—never tires—works day and night 
on any job within its power. 


WATERLOO BOy 


For only a few cents a day the small-sized 
Waterloo Boy will pump your water, churn, 
wash, grind, spray, separate the cream—thus 
selieve you or the women folks of jobs that take 
time and muscle. 
your feed, fill the silo, saw the wood, shell corn— 
do all this work when you want it done and save 
you money besides. 


Waterloo Boys are smooth-running, long-last- 


ing engines. 


See Your 
John Deere Dealer 


Ask him to show you 
how easily the Waterloo 
Boy starts, how smooth- 
lyitruns, how well it is 
built. Write us for liter- 
ature that tells all about 
them. Simply ask for 
Package EA-835. 


Simple in design; easy to understand; high- 
grade materials used throughout; parts subject 
to greatest wear are hardened—wear resisting. 
Adjustments, easily made, are provided, assuring 
smooth, dependable and economical operation 
for years to come. 


Perfectly balanced—no vibration at any speed. 
Magneto equipped — dependable ignition and 
easy starting in all kinds of weather. 
lubricator; grease cups; spring cap oilers, all easy 
to get at; simple mixer fuel strainer; governor— 
speed easily changed while engine is running— 
these are a few of the refinements on these better- 
running, longer-lasting engines. 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 













It is always ready for 



















The larger sizes will grind 


Sight feed 









































































To CINCINNATI and the WEST 
Through Sleeping Car DAILY Between 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. and CINCINNATI, O. 

VIA ASHEVILLE 
Northbound SCHEDULE (DAILY) cate 
Read Down Corrected to June 25, 1922. Read Up 
BOrEe. Fie. | Rie Gee... oo nc ceed ceccetivedess Ar 6:10 AM. 
de Oe. Pee etree ee Ar 4:00 AM. 
SO ES Fe PIR ic cvcr tees ceestocenensecseag Ar 2:48 AM. 
Cie cee 1 eae GION, 5.0 hc 00 isc own 8 eecrds ca’ Ar 10:09 PM. 
Se eS reer rir Ar 9:40 PM. 
i es, 2 Es bids ccetecedesewsesacepiv Ar 8:05 PM. 
2:25 PM. | Lw Black Mountain.............-.ee0. Lv 3:15 PM. 
3:10 PM. | Ar Asheville...... 7 7 rr ae Lu. 2:25 PM. 
2:25 PM. | Lv Asheville....... CL) a, Ar 1:10 PM. 
Se Paes FL BON. 0 io a es cece ecccecseccus Lv 9:35 AM. 
Se es et IIS vs co sig bean eosaewgeemen’ Lv 7:40 AM. 
Sg rer rer rrr rer rrr or Ar 6:55 AM. 
10:40 PM. | Ar Harriman. (Devonia St.)............ Lv 4:50 AM. 
3:30 AM. See ae ere es Lv 11:30 PM. 
4:25 AM eee I ns fs as ica: 5 ahs We epee Oba ere nl Ar 11:20 PM. 
ee ee “Pee rrerrerr err rier rrr Lv 8:10 PM. 
Pees ee © ee IN ss cass Snes cvicavcve saaes ae 8:40 AM. 
WS Be ee errr ee Ar 11:35 PM. 
Ee E.R IIR 55 00s nap acun¥edionegeseus Lv 10:30 PM. 
6:59 AM._| Ar Cincinnati Junction.... ..Lv 8:04 PM. 
__ 7:15 AM. Me MN iin Gada & arn cinmsnd bhi anced Lv | 8:00 PM. 
(CT) Central Time. (ET) Eastern Time. 
For full information, sleeping car reservations, etc., apply 
to nearest Ticket Agent, or 

J. B. BLOODWORTH, District Passenger Agent. 
325-327 Fayettville, St., Raleigh, N. C. 
THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 































































All sizes. 


Sealers, etc. 
Write for prices. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


desired. 


Box 577-A 


Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 













Canning Supplies, Hand 
We ship any quantity 










Roanoke, Va. 
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SUIT EFFECT 


Er broidered 


LINENF pd ee 
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sleeves. Self-ma 
terial sash, ties at 
waist. 





Linene 
Lustrous finish, fine 


at | eed $2.95 delivered 


Send NoMoney 1 
Order by No. 1054. 


0 GEE © GhamrEEED © GuemEEEEED 0 eee © GED 8 gem 


Beto Ss wand 
| wae] Old k ‘ose or Tan, state which. 

5 on arrival, postage paid. Remember we 
fuaraatoo 10 Dg 3 wea ¢ or to refund every penny 


a" TERNATIONAL AL MAIL ease co. 








meser ROOF ING 


It pays to put a good roof on your farm 


buildings that will give perfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 


confused with the cheaply made, sanded 


kind) It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at‘low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest and Largest 


Machinery and Supply House. 
WITH 


INVEST sarery 


We are investment experts and are 
glad to give advice in regard to 
SAFE investments, yielding maxi- 
mum returns. We can also pur- 
chase any standard security for 
you. Write us for free list of cur- 
rent securities yielding up to 8 per 
cent. Reference, any bank in 
Raleigh. 


DURFEY & MARR, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 



































CIDER MILLS 


Save the surplus— 
convert the culls and 
windfalls into cider 
and cider vinegar. 
There is always a good 
market for these prod- 
ucts and you will add 
a very substatnial sym 
to your orchard profits. 





Single Tub........ $14.75 

Double Tub....... $21.75 

Other sizes in like proportion, 

Cane Mills and evaporators at low 
prices. We are headquarters for such 
things. Buy here and save. Write for 


catalog and prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 

















PUREBRED POULTRY 





ANCONAS 
Hens— Shepard’s Anconas —Pullets 


For Sale—140 Yearling Ancona Hens and 175 April 
Pullets. Purebred Shepard — 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRIC 

C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


LEGHORNS 
BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
Strong and Vigorous—From Our Special Matings. 
js agg Every Week During August and September. 
Order quick. Demand always great for our fall- 
hatched chicks. 

PRICE—$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Ensley, Ala. 


fares WHITE - LEGHORNS 


i et inners at 50 shows. 

ges, pullets, Bey Ab D 
at low prices. Write be a tg 3 ere and ag ete 
tnformation to the W 


GEO. B. B. FERRIS,930000" 
rere areas BREEDS 


BABY CHICKS 
8-Weeks 
Pullets 
Amazing Bar - 


. ° 
gain Prices 
JUNE, ceo AUGUST 
DELIVERY 
































TOM Bannon ENG. WHITE anouns. 
ROWN LEGHORNS, ANCONAS 
me sneeeed, Free Range 
Stoe'! 
Sent Prepaid to Your Door. 
Live Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
The Best That Money Can Buy. 
Send for FREE Bargain List Today. 
SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS, 


ener” Vigorous, 




















Box P, Zeeland, Mich. 
Postage PAID. 95 per cent 
A Hatch Every live arrival guaranteed. 


Week All Year MONTH’S FEED FRED 
with each order 


—————————e 
40 BREEDS CHICKS. 4 BREEDS DUCKLINGS. 


Select and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio. 


BEST BABY CHICKS} 


August-September Delivery 
BOOK ORDERS NOW! 











EE 55.0% bias 5 oc05 seniesee - 10c each 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes ..... - 12c¢ each 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Brahmas .. - 15¢ each 





Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 


MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, Illinois 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


prone ‘ 
BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 
SPECIALLY PRICED FOR JULY AND AUGUST 
Easily oo and profitable for fall market. 





White and Bro Leghorns, 10c. Barred and 
White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 12c. Mixed, 
10c. Postpaid. Delivery guaranteed. Thousands 


each Wednesday. 
Special Summer Clroular Now Ready. 
C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


DAY-OL -OLD CHICKS 


Barred, and Rhode Island 














CHERY, 


























flocks, high 
atalog Free. KENTUCKY HA 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 
From best laying strains, 12 va- 
9c. Breeding stock hens, $1.50 
ocks and cockerels. 
Free 32-page catalog and reduced MR ig tte 
Bristol Chicks Bristol Chicks 
White Leghorns, a" Island Rete. Barred Rocks 
For Summer and Fall creteue, 
Ten-weeks-old White Leghorn Pullets, $1 each. 
BERKSHIRES 
$65— Bred Sows —$65 
For a limited time we are offering a few TRIED 
All good producers and real bargains. 
Pinehurst Farm, 


QUALITY CHICKS 
Up. istics, x 
issouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Buff Orpington 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA. 
. 
Pinehurst Berkshires 
BROOD SOWS, bred to our herd boars, at $65. 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, PINEHURST, N. G. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 





INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


SIZE—QUALITY—BREEDING 
ORGE M. BROWN, Owner. Home of 
WILLETAY S WOODLAWN KING (Little Desdy), 
1921 International Grand Champion Boar, and 
his big brothter— 


DADDY LONG LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 
1921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., and In- 
ter-State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


IF YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE- 
WINNING HOGS, BUY SEED STOCK 
SIRED BY CHAMPION BOARS. 
At reasonable prices, we offer for sale Gilts and 
Tried Sows bred to our Herd Boars. Also Service 
Boars and Pigs. Special Rates to Pig Clubs. 
JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for Prices and Other Information to 
NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. 




















The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Timely Poultry Notes 











A ees: is the month when general 
culling may be done to good advan- 
tage. Among the young birds, not yet ad- 
vanced to laying age, cull for breed dis- 
qualifications — for 
lack of constitution- 
al vigor and health, 
and for lack of 
shape promising pro- 
ductivity. Among 
old females, look 
for general physical 
characteristics of 
productivity, color 
of shanks and beak. 
Keep in mind the 
breed characteristics, 
for most, if not all colored breeds, even 
among high producers, vary in color of 
beak and shanks, and in English breeds, 
white skin and shanks are the rule. 
Hence shank and skin color in English 
breeds, and beak and shank color in 
some American breeds will vary from 
the yellow pigmentation indications. 
x * 





MK 


ROTHPLETZ 


There is one type of pullet or hen 
which it is almost always safe to discard. 
She has a long, crowlike, coarse head, 
with dull, sunken eyes, and eyebrows 
that overhang. Her comb and wattles 
are small, for the breed, shrunken, with 
whitish scurf. Her breast is sunken, her 
back short and narrow, and her abdo- 
men is narrow, shallow, and firm, with 
pubic bones close together, stiff and 
thick. Her vent is puckered, small and 
dry, and as the non-producing hen is 
usually a lazy hen, her toenails are long. 

a 7 x 


August is a month when intestinal 


PICKIN’S 


A FRAME-UP 
“I’m sorry to have to do this,” said little 
Johnny, as he spread the jam on the baby’s 
face, “but I can’t have suspicion pointing its 
finger at me.”’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


NOT FIT FOR PUBLICATION 

Once in an English class the teacher as- 
signed a composition to be written amd it had 
to contain 250 words. The next morning one 
little boy was asked to read his. This is what 
he had written: “My uncle was driving his 
mew car one day and he had a puncture. 
-’ The other 236 words are not fit 

for publication.’ ’—Exchange. 


SUPERIORITY 

Booth Tarkington tells of an old colored 
man who appeared as a witness before one of 
our committees. In the course of his examina- 
tion these questions were put to the man: 
“What is your name?” “Calhoun Clay, sah.” 
“Can you sign your name?” “Sah?” “I ask 
if you can write your name.” “Well, no sah, 
Ah nebber writes ma name. Ah dictates it, 
sah.”—Atlanta Chronicle. 


DUE WARNING 

The boy was playing in front of a neigh- 
bor’s house when Mrs. Smith said to him: 

“Bertie, your mother is calling you.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know it,” he replied, but 
with no sign of any intention to depart. “T 
don’t think, though, she wants me very 
badly.” ; 

“But she has called you six or seven times 
already.” 

“Yes, ma’atn, I know; but she hasn’t called 
me ‘Albert’ yet.’’-—Harper’s. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


+ By J.P Alley » 

















You KIN GINALLY JEDGE 
A DAWG BY DE KIN’. 
o’ MAN HE RUNNIN‘ 
ROUN’ wip! 
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Copyright, 1922 by McCluee Newspaper .: 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


worms often do material damage to 
poultry. A simple remedy that has been 
used successfully is within reach of al- 
most every Southern farmer. For 100 


fowls, grind fine one pound of tobacco 
and add to four or five pounds of dry 
mash. Keep fowls fasting until about 
9 or 10 o’clock in the morning and feed 
the mash, allowing no other feed. At 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon give the 
same quantity of mash with one pound 
of Epsom salts. Droppings should be 
gathered and burned. 


The early molters are likely to be 
poor layers. Keep this in mind when 
culling. ' 

* * * 

If the houses and runs for the flock 
are in shape for the fall season, be sure 
to arrange for seeding one of the runs 
to Essex rape. It needs a very rich soil, 
thoroughly cultivated, and mellowed 
down. No green crop surpasses rape 
for‘poultry, and as it is a cool weather 
plant, succession crops can be sowed un- 
til frosts come. 








Earn this much 
and more a year, repre- 
senting us in spare time. 

For 18 years, ministers, 
farmers and merchants— 
whose willingness to work, has fitted 
them to act as our agents—have 
gleaned a golden harvest from their 
connection with us, 


Territory Now Open 


We have some territory open for 
men who will interest customers in 
“Time-proof” monuments—who stand 
well in their territory, and who can 
give gilt edge references. 

No advance payment because we are 
confident monuments will please cus- 
tomers. No investment. Commissions 
cash, 

Write us today for full particulars. 


CONSUMERS MONUMENT (&, 
Box 20 BALL GROUND,G 

















You must use more Nitrogen and ng 
must use Nitrate Nitrogen to get big- 
er, better and earlier crops. When you 
uy mixed fertilizers insist on having 
a brand containing 


Nitrate of Soda 


to give you immediately available 
Nitrogen. If your dealer cannot fur- 
nish such brands then for safety buy 
NITRATE OF SODA and use 200 
pounds per acre for cultivated crops 
and 100 ‘.— per acre for other 
crops. To learn why send for my 
FREE BULLETINS. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 

















New Catalog of 


| BARGAIN 


TTV 
: ' 








Work Shirts, Pants, Over. 
alls, Underwear, Boots, Shoes, 
Pistols, Guns, Harness, Anvils, 
Axes and other supplies for home 












and farm, “If the Army Used It, 
It’s Here.” Write today for free 
copy. 


Army & Navy ‘Supply Co., 
Dept. t, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 23 


USED PIANOS 
and PLAYER-PIANOS 


—recently taken in exchange 
on new instruments now 
, Offered at Bargain prices 
and on easy payments to 
clear our warehouse floors. 
All thoroughly overhauled and put in first-class 
condition by factory experts. We prepay freight 
and guarantee satisfaction. Write for free list 
No.200, giving description of this week’s offerings. 
THE CORLEY C 213 E. Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
—Big Type DUROCS of Quality— 


Blue ribbon winners. Scissors’ Fashion Plate heads 
my herd, a son of the 1917 National Grandchampio® 
“Scissors.” Bred and Open Sows and Git. $35 




































60 ; Pigs, both sexes, boars or sone. $12.5 
Ro iiopes, ORTH RIVER, VA | 
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Saturday, August 12, 














1922 


Farmers Exchange 


Brodie Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order} 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies ta the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation 


_ whet edition you wish to use. 
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_ POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


ANCONAS 














“BERKSHIRES 
Larze Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. Shep Ss 
Large f c Ber Laurel Grove Farm he i 
Ho ' am ~ R 
Re ‘ W. Graves, America ee . 
N I I \ 
a y pigs, from ae Mate fiadnes 
60 n boar. 10 eg Beet 4 
Be Street, Md - "te 
Re I ar and grade ( “ , + 
ul rkshire ar ain). ¥ “ . 
P a you only and roos - R 
$1 ( I ration free 
Fred D. I 
seit Bogey Hol 4 . ° 
he - 
—— . q , 
f bi ' y 
i: S 10; pair, $18. Best bre ’ 
ing i i R é N. ¢ RHODE ISLAND REDS 
F ( I I of t breeding, fre t Re 
tai \ B tone, Va ‘ i , 
ms . ——<—<=—=—<<= $f Ag re 
t |. B. L. Boden- Purebred § Re ( 
hoir I t * 
{ M ( $12.50 t $1 7 to 8 x tl a . - 
old 7.50 to $2¢ esse Raret Cooper, N. ¢ . mar. R : 
HAMPSHIRES | » S 
"75 Purebred Hampshire Pigs—$16 pair. N. Hundley . F eored © 
Boydton, Va m M ; 
| = a dich ata, A ee price during im 
100 High erate Hampshire Pigs—$10 pair. J. Hager, September Ist 
Norvello, Vs for fall delivery 
- tock 


Hampshires—Bred sows spring gilts and bears 
c 


Joka Farm, Battleboro, N. 











chase price will hold 





POLAND-CHINAS 








Doswell, Va North Caro 





old, $ Can make delivery 
from Madison Square 
__ SCs females, $10. Age 5 
» land -Chinas Write fowls; beauties ‘ 





\-China | Boare— TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

















Rr Sale lan 
Large bone “6 101 rice $25 and $30 each 
L. B. Patterson, Statesville, N. C. Cockerels—White Leghort 
=—_ ——— From 200-exg Eng 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS now. _Blendon Poultry Far 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. Finley Farms, 
; ‘ 
GUERNSEYS 
We e—Purebred G tull—Three (3) years abbage and Cx a F 
old i hx s b tle, splendid milk lines postpaic Ler Vall. Hil 
Wirst’ certific check for $100 ¢ him, F. 0. B. Dur- — 
han ( M. Ca B 111, Durham, N. C eee anc { 
HEREFORDS 
—_— 


For Sale Purebred Herefor 
quality and breeding Priced 
Greensboro, N. C 


HOLSTEINS 


i Cows and Calves—Good 


‘to sell. A. M Fleming, 


"SEEDS AND PLANTS 


aenemenr 


“CABB AGE—COLLARDS— TOMATOES — 

















Registered Holstein Bull 


1 Heifer Calves—Choice 
I Vv 








breeding R. BE. L. Smit! B a 

Splendidly Bred Your Holst Bulls for Sale 
Prices right ). P. Tay Orang Va 

For Sale—Registered HH n Bull Calf—Finest 
breeding Adcre Sulll ( Bri ] 

JERSEYS 

For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey Cabbage and 
Bul! Calve Line-bred Nobl from Register of Merit Tieties; 250 postpaid, 50c 
dams. U. 8. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc Rey Presser q 0,000, of 


















































Genuine Abruzzi Rye—$2.50 bushel ; sack lots up. 
$2.40 bushel, | Hudmon Seed Co., Nashvi le, Ter 


TURNIPS 








Ounce p Seed—Postpai i¢ ~ Walte 
8, Pisgah ( 
“MISCELLANEOUS SE EDS AND _PLANTS 
All Ki of Nurse Plants— g free. 
F. M. ¢ & Sous ‘ ( 








TREES 


Prices Before Qrdect g J. Van Lindley 
Pomona, N 





Get Our 
Nursery Co 























Fruit Trees—Greatly reduced prices 
June budded peaches, apples, pear 
grapes rries, 1 pecar mu lbe 
trees, vines and ig 64-pag 
nessee Nursery ( ‘ox 108 leve 





(15) 671 

















On : int of city water, offer less than half price, 
1,000-gall Cypress Tank, Electric Motor and Pump 
Ne $200 iB val s Paul's N. C 

One \ I t i ir le with 

Vii te ! 8 two 
t gang \ W A i der > 
ma i le Never been in field Cc. » 3. 
Fraiklin, V 
Lode Sweet Potato Digg el Pur 
Vine I to cut 
ri € | ¥ OL Price 
d trial D siributor, 
( 





d unts its, Notes, ~ Claims ‘ Nected ‘anywhere in 
world No charges unless collected May Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee -to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences ag to his honesty and business responsibility. 














NORTH CAROLINA 





























Diversif F; rs pe ( t 
ot Oo, & ? 1 I D N. ¢ 
] Sale—Old G N l « ( R 
8 es M t : 
aM t 3 
per hour I R 4 w mill 
room | P $4,006 ¢ r 
has Write I ( Box 
I N re) I 
~~ VIRGINIA 
farms Any 812 pnousand Ww 
( and build he is "es g-time j me I 
tobacco, gra grass, fruit Vv l $12 
acre Blake Farm Ageney, Le 
182 Acres—New buildings, good t Na 
tional Highway; $75 acre; 10 y tin 20 A 
On Na al Highway; unimproved; fine fruit, 1 
i land: fine ocatior $50 ‘ 6 . ‘ 
F. D. Wills, Owns } ville 
Farms for Sale—One 170-Acre Farm, 8 < dwell- 
g 68 0-reoom dwelli 7 Acre 45 
cleared ‘ ea V All 
c £06 I or mile < d scl Lan 
lies well vner, Route 3, Box 113, Peters- 








ce farms 
1,000 acTes 


and vege- 





prices. 

100-Acre Truck Far Right. in truck belt; 1 mile 

from depot at Brookhave Miss ri pike road; 50 
acres in cottor » 5 i 
large barn, out é 


40 chickens 








~ SCHOOLS J AND COLLEGES: ; 
"HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted Good Wom an—To do hot ise work. Write 
M R ro, N. C 














Positi Wa I a I 1 For 
mecha P. « g ry, 

Wantec Jot farm m ger he ork, f 

oy aes, oe Trave Re Ss. ¢ 

Gra ul s 1 \ Ck 

vice Sey I pres I u . I 
refer Satisfactory reason for « ngé Wr : 
Occaneechi, Clarksville, Va. 

SAL ESMEN. 

r S ‘ ™% M i i 
Cheap way Proof Agents wal R. N. G 
Cariton, Tex 


Agents Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Men jets, a 
patent batch for instantly mending 1 
sil I le ackage free Collette 

Se 








701 Ams dam 














Corn Mill cf the famot Moore 
County grit, makee t ea W 
for particul ‘ M Com] Car 
oron, N. ¢ 

Corn Harvester r ‘ } a 
Vi drt M dt s i « 

t ler Seld ir V oO 
Lie attach i | 
howing pic e@ ¢ he ste ! es Harveste ( 


Salina, Kansas 





























nm 
SHORTHORNS mpage and Sete 
~ anc ter ( I I 
i Qual We hav herd of $1.50; | I 
Besse Legare ‘ © youl Grove Far \ 
re onably Me le I m R 
h Salisbury, N. ¢ Lee ' i Yea 
- : P! 0 i ( 
SHEEP ee ae gs 
- ‘ exp ced pg 
t istered Yearlir Hampshire Ram 145 to 195 { N. ¢ 
N Sunr le Tone t —o" - 
‘ Shropsl i Buck and 3 KBwes celery etiuce 1 
for I of breeding Highland Farn High sprout vy read Li 
Point, N. 75e; 500, $ on 
_ wee ——___—_—————-_ ) } I Su 
PONIES 
_ deinen lie V efiek Ea 
figntle Ponie Cunningham, Brandy, Va und White bt 
- —————— 500, #4 1,00 $1 1 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS my Complet 
- - Tidewater Plant. ¢ 1 
t le--Thirteen 4 I ye Pr land-China pigs 
one ter, $60; $10 pai 1¢ ks old 
fox suree and Pol d-China ™m 
we r 25 to 50 I ( $1 Raney Crims v 
$ ext $8; all t y. 6 ude Essex ré Ove! | ulf 
Ct earling ¢ i nths old, f i gra . M 
1 I Two % Hampshire and } . ating 
y $ la litt 9 and 11 each, farrow Sep- ville, 
tei t; all by re ered O. I. C Price, gilts, The 
4 e230 ¢ ry $40 each; both $75. J. B. ed or 
W nbu N. ( less tha 
—— 1 
MISCELLANEOUS Robt. SLi 
a 5 L 
I ‘ ayville irms are offering at farmers’ 
pi 40 Registered Berkshire spring pig 1 Hamp 
bhire Down Ram Lambs; 700 8. ©, Rhode Island Red faasine Whnkes Ware 
ye ng and two-year-old her Apply Bayville Farms 0c taishal. fod 
+} Chamings, Manager, I haven la = = 
es — 2,000 Rushels Pure I 
PET STOCK bushel, 8 
rrr mre N s mailed on 
DOGS Lake Land N. C 
: ae 7 r . Coker Improved Fulghum 
( lal 0 and $ ach J b 
tH Rg to Coker’s Abruzzi Rye—1 and 
The high q ty kept 1 
t fe fall training Males grade! and tested for 
| n Kershaw, 8S. C tive catalog Mar 
. rw « 
1 Setter Pups—Ready for “™nster 
A. D. Evans, Eure, N. C 
eed Collie Puy Shipped from Pennsylvania; Sal 
4 ; - om “ elected, Recleaned Rug 
4 I Tack, Rainbow Lake, New York bags, 50 It Stri 1 & 
i fround Puy purebred $7 ype pair 7 
ke good night de eezy Point Farm 
( Mad " 
-— Early Beerring | 
A ! re !, House and Watch Pecar W ( 
{ and 4 1 ck ent on trial tree guaranteed 
10 price and re « list OcCO” Kennels pa Lumberton 
On i 
o= Plant Pecans f Profit 
! nd 1 combination hunt hould be the most prof I 
tt On Orn \ I puirre rabbit « spocialize in Stuart, & 
‘ ! ( ! » Write Covindale best for the § ‘ 
K to disease 
_ " ing ile iA 
: h—} i wk § a Hoel ~ 4, L 
dri pu i > I i if Collies ek} + lo 
$1 i New Foundlar $ _ . 
a 0 ‘ 0-$7 Li 10¢ RYE 
I Cenne ( 
= . Al , , . 
RABBITS Simp & t ‘ 
Rat y, R a lemish G ! $ 
\ oat $1.5 i See 





i 
Tedd 











PEANUTS _ 
























































Hemstitehing and Pecoting—Will be do during 
August and September at 8c per yard: suitable thread 
furr ed Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hic ry, N. ¢ 

Heavy A Saddles—MecClellan Style ~ value $25; 
ur | postpé $8.98; tw $16.98; three, $24.98 
8s $ faction guaranteed Clements 
4 = Ky 

AUTO SUPPLIES 

Autor ile M ics, Owners, Garagemen, Repair- 
me Send for free copy i a’s Popular Motor 
Maga t ‘ tains helpfu nstructive information 
( ve g gnitior wiring, carburetors, batteries, 

A bile Digest, 638 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati 
BEES 

It é Q I ease y honey yield with our 

K Ss j I $1.2 tested, $2.50 
Write 8 p Ay ‘ N. ¢ 

HONEY 

Fancy Wt Hone Qua guaranteed; 10 Ibs., 

e-, postpaid J, ¢ Hallmé Farg Ga. 





Safe delivery guaranteed ; all 
l 12 Ds $2.40, 


















15 cents. 
Choice Hone Guaranteed pure and delicious; 12 
$2.50, by mail postpaid; 10 Ibs. by express, F. O. 
B $1. 6 60 Ibs $9 The Stover Apiaries, Helena, 
(s r 
PATENTS 
Pater 8 urks, Copyrights—Write to B. P 
Fishburne ed Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill 
Bl Was! ol D. ¢ 








PRINTING 


lopes 91.10; 500, $1 
Creek, N 








postpaid. Womble 











“ROOFING” 


Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tim 





Re ofing 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Mane 





ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall beard; ridge 
roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
cornices yen us for prices We furnish mechanicg 
to erect our ods when desired Budd-Piper Roofing 
Co., Distrit ators, Durham, N. C 





TOBACCO 

















Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 75; 10 
tt $ Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Send 
no money; pay when received. Tobacco G Union, 

uliucal K 

Natu Ibs., $1.75; 15 
Ibs $4 > Ibs $3 Send 

mone rs’ Tobacco As- 
iatl 

P 5-pound 

‘ smok- 





$i. John Hatler, 
Martin Bank. 
WHEAT STRAW 


Baled Bright Wheat Straw—$12 ton. N. A. Kimrey 
Mebane, N. (¢ 














Quick Service 


lease repeat both our ads 
that appeared in your issue of 
May 6, one for queen bees, and 
one for honey, in your issue of 
May 30. Check inclosed. 
‘We get replies from your ad- 
vertising before we receive your 
checking copy, and it always 
comes promptly.” 


The above s from Indian River 
Apiaries W ilse Fla If you have 
something you \ h to dispose of, 
there re undoubtedly other readers 
of TI Progressive Farmer who will 
want it, and will pay a _ reasonable 
price for it W ther it is something 


£ I a nething you 
} bought and d« need any 
longer, or something 3 learned 
te anufacture for sale, you can al- 
find a market for it in the clas- 
columns. Send in your adver- 








é 
a 


tisement today. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Birntingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. Dallas, Texas. 




















PUREBRED: LIVESTOCK 











T. D. BROWN, Sales Manager, 
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PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
PUREBRED GUERNSEY CATTLE 


“BEALLMONT FARMS,” F. H. & J. L. BEALL, Props., 
LINWOOD (Davidson County), N. C. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 17TH, 1922 


Under Auspices of the 


NORTH CAROLINA GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N, 


For Catalog Address 


2) 


SALISBURY, N. C. 








yy 














eee ws weno 


HOLSTEINS 





_HOLST EINS | 














ai Rye ilgl 
sound, pure and elear 


dorized Skunks for Sale-—-Write Carl Davis, bags. Oats, bushel, 70c. 
N. ¢ . ( 


Columbia, § 











& 


| __REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grand of MAY ECHO SYLVIA 
good producing dat ea 
proval Herd holds four st d 


Ellerslie Stock Form, 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 





{ KING SEGIS-ORMSBY parse 





“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 


ORMSEY, Blood of KING SEGIS dominates 
I e number f yearly records. Ormsby cro now 
t y ir ced 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD, SIRE from an cred 
ited herd here all cows are given yearly records. 


HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
sa 





































































































ZF | | = —— —S 
VALVE-IN- ta, ; AN 








Oo MOTOR CARS 





Announcing 


A wholly ‘Néw line of cars built on time-tried 
Buick principles but with improvements and 
refinements which make their introduction 
an event of nation-wide interest. 


14 Distinctive Models 


Astonishing Values and Prices 


SIX CYLINDER MODELS 23-6-54--Sport Roadster 3 pass. 
23-6-41—Touring Sedan 5 pass. 23-6-55—Sport Touring 4 pass. 
23-6-44—Roadster - - 2 pass. FOUR CYLINDER MODELS 
23-6-45—Touring 5 pass. 23-4-34—Roadster - - 2 pass. 
23-6-47—Sedan - 5 pass. 23-4-35—Touring - - 5 pass. 
23-6-48—Coupe - 4 pass. 23-4-36—Coupe - - - 3 pass. 
23-6-49—Touring 7 pass. 23-4-37—Sedan - - - 5 pass. 
23-6-50—Sedan_ - 7 pass. 23-4-38—Touring Sedan 5 pass. 





Only a Demonstration Can Show the Riding Qualities and Real Worth of These New Models 


Ask about prices and the G. M. A. C. purchase plan. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 





